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ABSTRACT 

This report, authorized by the Food and Nutrition Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, contains information on the School Meals 
Initiative for Healthy Children (SMI), a reform of school-meals programs 
aimed at upgrading the nutritional content of school meals. The purpose of 
the study was to describe and evaluate: (1) overall implementation of the 

SMI/ (2) key operational characteristics of school-meals programs at both the 
school district and state agency level; and (3) training and technical 
assistance associated with school-meals programs. Findings are based on data 
collected from self-administered mail surveys, supplemented by telephone 
interviews, from a nationally representative sample of school food directors 
in 2,038 school districts and from 50 state child nutrition agencies 
responsible for administrating school-meals programs . This first of three 
reports covers the 1997-98 school year. Key findings are summarized under the 
following broad topics: overall status of SMI implementation; procedures 
followed in implementing the SMI; impact of the SMI; the role of training and 
technical assistance; and the role of state child nutrition agencies. The 
report contains numerous tables and the survey instruments used for the data 
collection. (WFA) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Background 

The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the School Breakfast Program (SBP) are 
central parts of a national policy designed to safeguard the nutritional well-being of the 
Nation’s children. The programs are administered by the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA), operating through State agencies (SAs) 
that have agreements with the local school systems in their States. 

Despite the progress that has been achieved over the years in enhancing the quality of school 
meals, results of research conducted in the early 1990s indicated that school meals, on 
balance, were not meeting certain key nutritional goals. In late 1993, the USDA launched a 
far-reaching reform of the school meals programs, a reform aimed at upgrading the nutritional 
content of school meals. The several elements of this reform are collectively referred to as the 
School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children (SMI), the principal subject of this report. 

Purpose of the Study 

In September 1996, FNS contracted with The Gallup Organization, with the support of 
PROMAR International , to conduct a three-year study of USDA’s school-based child 
nutrition programs. The study has three over-riding objectives. They are to describe and 
evaluate: 



Overall implementation of the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children, 

key operational characteristics of the school meals programs at both the school 
district and State agency level, and 

training and technical assistance activities associated with the school meals 
programs. 



Since this is the first national study following the start of the SMI, it serves as an initial 
progress report on implementation of the reform. 
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Methodology 

This report is the first in a series of reports to be issued as part of a three-year study of the 
USDA’s school-based child nutrition programs. The report findings are based on data 
collected from a nationally representative sample of school food authorities (SFAs) 
participating in the NSLP and from the 50 State child nutrition agencies responsible for 
administration of the program. Data were collected during School Year (SY) 1997/98 through 
use of self-administered mail surveys, supplemented by telephone interviews where necessary. 

The database of public school districts maintained by Quality Education Data (QED) was used 
in drawing the sample. Two types of school districts represented in the QED database were 
found to be appropriate for inclusion in the study: (1) regular public school districts and (2) 
school districts administered by supervisory unions. While regular school districts are 
coterminous with SFAs, in the case of supervisory unions it was found that more than one 
district was served by an individual SFA. Given this difference, regular school districts and 
school districts in supervisory unions were sampled separately. A sample of 2,325 districts 
(2,225 regular school districts and 100 supervisory union districts) was drawn. 

The sample frame for the regular school districts was stratified by two levels of poverty and 
by the seven FNS administrative regions. The sample of 2,225 regular school districts was 
allocated to the 14 strata in proportion to the number of school districts in each stratum. The 
frame for school districts in supervisory unions was stratified by poverty level only; the 
sample of 100 districts was allocated disproportionately to ensure sufficient representation of 
high poverty districts. Within each stratum, the sample was drawn with probability 
proportional to size (PPS), where size was defined as the square root of the number of students 
enrolled in a district. 

Of the 2,325 districts in the overall sample, 2,251 (97%) qualified for inclusion in the study by 
their participation in the NSLP. Completed surveys were collected from 2,038 respondents, a 
response rate of 91%. 

Findings 

Key findings of the study are summarized here by the following topics, which correspond to 
chapters in the report: 

• overall status of SMI implementation 
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procedures followed in implementing SMI 
impact of the SMI 

the role of training and technical assistance 
the role of State child nutrition agencies 



Overall Status of SMI Implementation 

The SMI identifies four menu planning options that schools can use to meet the nutritional 
standards established by the USDA and the US Department of Health and Human Services in 
their Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The four menu planning options are Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning (NSMP), Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (ANSMP), 
Enhanced Ibod-Based Menu Planning, and Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning. The 
purpose of this section is to determine how many school districts are using each of the menu 
planning systems, how far along they are in putting these systems in place, and their plans for 
completing the task. It should be noted that although the SMI began in School Year 1996/97, 
States were allowed to grant two-year waivers, so the SMI was not fully operational until 
School year 1998/99. 

Use of menu planning systems 

A large majority of all school districts (81%) and schools (74%) were found to be using one of 
the food-based menu planning systems with twice as many districts staying with the 
traditional system as with the enhanced (55% vs. 27%). About 20% of all districts were 
using NSMP while comparatively few districts (3%) were using ANSMP. About 6% of all 
districts are using more than one menu planning system in their schools, at least temporarily. 
Although very large school districts (enrollment of 25,000 or more) are more likely to use 
NSMP than are smaller districts, more than twice as many of the very large districts use a 
food-based approach as use NSMP. 

Implementation Status 

With the SMI in only its second year of operation, an impressive 35% of all districts reported 
that their chosen system of menu planning had been fully implemented with another 26% 
indicating that they were at least three-quarters implemented. On the basis of information 
collected by the FNS Regional Offices in SY 1996/97, it was reported that waivers had been 
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granted to at least one-third of all SFAs. By the time of this survey in SY 1997/98, only 7% 
of all districts said that they had not yet started implementing their chosen method. 

Future Intentions Regarding the Adoption ofNSMP 

About half (51%) of those school districts using food-based systems in SY 1997/98 said that 
they were either working toward adoption of NSMP or planned to do so. This share was 
highest for elementary schools in mid-size districts (55%) and lowest for middle/secondary 
schools in the largest districts (32%). 

Availability of Documentation 

A variety of documentation is required for analyzing the nutritional content of school meals. 
This analysis is required of all schools, regardless of the menu planning system they use. 
While schools using food-based menu planning systems are not required to conduct nutrient 
analysis, the information is required by their State agencies when they conduct this analysis. 
Two-thirds or more of all districts report that a majority (11 of 17) of the documentation 
useful for purposes of conducting nutritional assessments are routinely available. The 
documentation that is most frequently not available is information on the number of a la carte, 
adult, and special meals served, which are required for conducting weighted analysis. While 
there is a statutory waiver for weighting until 2003, when the information is available, districts 
are encouraged to continue conducting weighted analysis. 

Operational Procedures 

Use of grade/age categories 

To help match menus to the nutritional requirements of children of different ages, FNS has 
established different groupings for use by school districts using the new menu planning 
systems. The span from pre-kindergarten through 12 th grade has been divided nto four 
categories with the grade boundaries dependent on the menu planning system. 

Survey results indicate that, in practice, districts use a far wider range of grade/age groupings 
than prescribed by USDA. It would appear that the vast majority of districts use groupings 
that differ from those specified in FNS guidelines, perhaps because most district schools are 
organized by different grade groupings and therefore find it difficult to use them for purposes 
of menu planning. 
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Nutritional Analysis 

In addition to the ongoing nutritional analysis that is required of NSMP/ANSMP schools, one- 
third of the districts that are using food-based planning systems are conducting nutritional 
analysis. This means that nearly half of all districts (47%) are subjecting their menus to 
nutrient analysis. Of those districts conducting nutrient analysis, over three fourths conduct a 
weighted analysis weighting foods on the basis of their relative importance in reimbursable 
meals. 

Most districts (83%) that are conducting nutritional analysis have had to re-analyze their 
menus, usually on a monthly basis. This has been necessary for a combination of reasons with 
“achievement of nutritional targets” most frequently cited followed by pursuit of an 
“incremental approach to accomplishing the targets” as the next most important. 

Of the 15 software systems approved by FNS at the time of the survey, over 80% of all 
districts conducting computerized analysis were using one system: the NUTRIKIDS package 
from Lunch Byte Systems. 

A significant share (38%) of those food-based districts that are conducting nutrient analysis 
are doing so by hand. 

Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 

Comparatively few school districts (3.4%) are using the ANSMP option. At the time of the 
survey, only 15 State agencies were actively providing ANSMP support. For those districts 
that are using ANSMP, the nutrient analysis is most frequently conducted by their State 
agency (35%), with analytic support also provided by food service management companies 
(18%), consultants (14%), and other school districts (14%). 

Actions of Food-based Districts not Conducting Nutrient Analysis 

For those school districts that do not have the benefit of nutritional analysis to guide their 
menu planning, achievement of the SMI nutritional objectives poses a special challenge. 
Survey results indicate that over 90% of these districts are taking a combination of actions to 
achieve the desired outcome. Among the actions taken are: the use of more nutritious 
preparation techniques (81%), offering additional servings of more nutritious foods (77%), 
and substituting more nutritious foods and ingredients (77%). 
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Publicizing the Nutrient Content of Menus 

Most districts (83%) do not publicize the nutrient content of their menus, though a 
substantially larger share of NSMP/ANSMP districts do so compared to the others (36% vs. 
12%). For those districts that publicize nutrient content, the most frequently used methods are 
postings and handouts aimed at students and parents. 

Impact of the SMI 

We begin by looking at the impacts of the SMI on only those schools that are using nutrient 
standard menu planning. This is followed by an appraisal of the impact of the SMI on all 
school districts, regardless of the menu planning system in use. 

Impact of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 

Ease of implementation 

There are a number of tasks to be performed in implementing nutrient standard menu 
planning. Most of the more demanding tasks are associated with the start-up phase though 
some continue beyond start-up. For 10 of the 14 tasks identified in the survey, a majority of 
the survey respondents characterized them as a “minor burden.” The remaining four tasks 
were characterized by a majority of the school foodservice directors as a “major burden.” The 
latter include: entering and analyzing recipes, obtaining missing nutrient information, entering 
and analyzing menus, and obtaining information for weighted analysis. It is noted that these 
tasks are core components of NSMP, though most of the work associated with the first three 
occurs during initial implementation. As noted above, the requirements for conducting 
weighted analysis have been held in abeyance until 2003. Thus, it is expected that the level of 
burden associated with nutrient standard menu planning will decline for most districts as 
implementation is achieved. 

Ease of meeting nutritional objectives 

About half of all school districts using nutrient standard menu planning report difficulty in 
meeting the total calories goal, both for lunch and breakfast. In terms of nutritional challenge, 
this is followed by about 45% of the districts reporting difficulty in meeting the percent of 
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calories from fat and saturated fat goals in their lunch menus. A substantially smaller share 
(25%) of the districts report difficulty in meeting these goals with their breakfast menus. 

Comparatively few districts (16%) have gone the next step in establishing standards for 
carbohydrates, sodium, and cholesterol. For those that have, the standard for sodium is the 
most difficult to achieve with 40% reporting difficulty meeting it in their lunch menus. 

Other impacts 

For those districts using nutrient standard menu planning, 70 to 80% report that their menus 
are “somewhat different” than before SMI. Two-thirds (66%) of the NSMP/ANSMP districts 
report spending more time planning breakfast menus and over three-quarters (76%) spend 
more time planning lunch menus than before SMI. Again, for many districts, much of this 
additional time is thought to be associated with program start-up. Of course, to the extent 
districts change their menus, more menu planning time could be required in the future too. 

Most of the NSMP/ANSMP districts report “no change” in a la carte sales, either in 
elementary schools (84%) or in middle/secondary schools (63%). To the extent school 
districts report a change in their a la carte sales, nearly all report increased sales. For all 
middle/secondary schools, 35% reported an increase while nearly half (49%) of all 
middle/secondary schools in the largest districts experienced increased a la carte sales. 

Overall Impact of SMI on all School Districts 

Ease of performing tasks 

The vast majority of all school foodservice directors view the tasks required by SMI as not 
posing any major difficulty. Of 10 key tasks that all districts must execute, seven were viewed 
by a majority of districts as posing “no difficulty.” The remaining three - adhering to 
standardized recipes, substituting nutritionally comparable foods, and documenting last 
minute substitutions - were found to present at least “some difficulty” to a majority of the 
districts. While a slight majority of directors said that the task of maintaining food production 
records provided “no difficulty,” this was also the task most frequently cited (by 11% of 
directors) as being of “major difficulty.” 
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Menu changes 

Many school foodservice directors report making numerous changes in the menu-related 
features of their programs. This includes: increased number of fruit and vegetables offered 
(76% of all districts), increased number of new menu items (71%), increased portion sizes 
(54%), increased variation in menu items (42%), and an increased number of menu choices for 
reimbursable meals (36%). 

Food procurement and preparation 

Many school foodservice directors report making widespread changes in procurement and 
preparation practices as a result of SMI. For example, many report increased purchases of 
low-fat/reduced-fat foods (81%) and fresh fruits and vegetables (75%). In addition, most 
districts are requiring more information on nutrition from their vendors (84%) and are 
increasing their use of product specifications (70%). 

Program costs 

Over three-quarters (79%) of all districts report that their overall program costs have increased 
since implementation of the SMI, driven largely by increased food costs. Increased food costs 
are reported by a large majority of districts in all size and menu planning categories. 
Interestingly, a majority of districts in all menu planning categories (including NSMP) 
reported no change in administrative costs following implementation of the SMI, despite the 
fact that a majority of NSMP districts also reported spending more time planning menus. 

Plate waste 

To the extent plate waste was affected by the SMI, it appears to have been a positive impact. 
A majority of directors reported no change in food waste. However, to the extent there was 
change in the amount wasted, more respondents felt that there had been less waste rather than 
more (with the exception of cooked vegetables). NSMP districts performed slightly better 
than the others in terms of reducing waste. 

Overall SMI performance and acceptance 

School foodservice directors report that the SMI has generally had a neutrako-positive impact 
on program performance. While a majority of all directors report “no change” in 
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performance, about 30 % report a positive impact on such measures as: program participation, 
student and adult acceptance, and the acceptability of menu choices. 

School foodservice directors report that major stakeholders in the school meals program — 
students, parents, administrators, cooks, cashiers, financial staff, and kitchen managers — have 
a decidedly positive attitude toward the SMI. School foodservice directors themselves are 
strongly supportive with nearly 70% indicating a “somewhat positive” or “very positive” 
attitude toward the program. For those directors using NSMP or ANSMP, nearly 80% had a 
positive attitude toward the SMI. 

The Role of Training and Technical Assistance 

Familiarity with USDA training and technical assistance materials 

School foodservice directors were asked about their familiarity with USDA training and 
technical assistance materials and, for the materials they were familiar with, their assessment 
of its value. At least two-thirds of all directors reported familiarity with 4 of 9 references 
identified in the survey. Of the school foodservice directors indicating familiarity with the 
materials, a large majority found them of “some use” while a significant minority found them 
“very useful”. 

Sources of training and technical assistance 

While school districts receive training and technical assistance related to their food program 
from several sources, the principal source by a wide margin is the State child nutrition agency. 
Nearly 80% of all districts reported receiving assistance related to the SMI from this source. 
Other key sources include: the USDA Food and Nutrition Information Center, professional 
associations, computer/software vendors, and the National Food Service Management 
Institute. The assistance provided through each of these sources was given relatively high 
marks, with that provided by State agencies, consultants, and computer/software vendors rated 
particularly high. 

Training provided and remaining needs 

A majority of all school districts have received training on most key aspects of the SMI. 
Nearly all participants in the training programs find them of at least “some use” and for many 
of the topics treated in these programs a majority find them “very useful”. Despite the fact that 
80% of all districts had received some SMI training, 40% to 60% of all districts reported that 
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they had not received training on several key aspects of the SMI. As further evidence of this 
need, when asked if their operations would benefit from additional training on a list of 10 
topics related to the SMI, a large majority responded in the affirmative on all but one of the 
topics. 

The Role of State Child Nutrition Agencies 

All 50 State child nutrition agencies (SAs) were surveyed. Information was obtained 
regarding: the menu planning system used by school districts within their States, SA 
involvement in training and technical assistance, the status of nutrition compliance reviews, 
and any problems encountered in implementation of the SMI. 

Menu planning systems 

Within most states, two or more menu planning systems are being used. In only 3 States were 
all districts within the State reported to be using the same approach to menu planning. There 
are several States in which one or more of the menu planning options were not being used by 
any of the State’s districts. This includes 28 states with no ANSMP districts, 10 with no 
traditional food-based, 8 with no NSMP, and 7 with no enhanced food-based 

Fifteen SAs were providing or preparing to provide an ANSMP system to school districts in 
their States. Of these, 9 were using outside expertise to develop the system; the other 6 were 
being developed in-house. 

For reasons that are not evident, there is a large difference in the percentage of districts 
reported by SAs to be using the enhanced food-based and traditional food-based systems, 
compared to the estimates obtained from the survey of school districts. While the SAs report 
a 57%/43% split between enhanced and traditional, results of the district survey indicate a 
33%/67% split. 

Training and technical assistance 

All 50 SAs reported that they were engaged in providing training in support of the SMI in 
their respective States in SYs 1995/96 and 1996/97. In all but 5 States, as least half of all 
districts within the State were represented in these sessions. Also, all but 5 SAs reported that 
they had provided on-site technical assistance related to the SMI during this period. 
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At least three-quarters of the S As indicated that they had covered all or nearly all of 1 9 key 
topics in their training sessions. Nutrient analysis and marketing of the SMI were among the 
few topics that were not universally covered. 

The SAs generally gave high marks to the quality of USDA training materials and technical 
assistance, though a significant minority found the information “less than adequate”. Their 
most frequent criticism was that the information was not provided in a timely fashion, was not 
current, and was not sufficiently relevant to their needs. 

Compliance reviews 

SAs are required to conduct periodic reviews of school districts to determine if they are 
complying with SMI nutrition standards. Initially, these reviews were to be conducted on a 5- 
year cycle though the USDA has recently proposed that the initial cycle be 7 years. 

At the time of the SA survey, 14 of the 50 SAs had not conducted any reviews. Of those that 
had started conducting reviews, 22 had conducted them for fewer than 20% of their school 
districts. This is indicative of the fact that several SAs were still in a “start-up” phase in terms 
of training State and district personnel, combined with the uncertainty of the review schedule. 

Of the compliance reviews conducted during the first 1 Vi to 2 years of the SMI, nearly half 
(47%) resulted in the issuance of improvement plans. SAs reported widely varying outcomes 
in this regard. Ten SAs reported that their reviews had resulted in no improvement plans 
while 21 of the SAs reported that they had required improvement plans for 40% or more of all 
districts reviewed. 

Results of the SA survey indicate that compliance reviews are requiring widely varying 
amounts of time to conduct. The median number of person -hours ranged between 14 and 24 
per site, depending on the menu planning system being reviewed and whether the school 
served lunch only or both lunch and breakfast. Since a separate analysis of breakfast menus is 
not required unless a different menu planning system is being used for breakfast, it is not clear 
why these districts are requiring more time unless it is due to the influence of those few 
districts that are using a different planning system for their breakfasts. 
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Problems of SMI implementation 

SAs were asked to identify any problems they had encountered in obtaining information 
required in monitoring SMI implementation. They were also asked to identify any problems 
the school districts in their States might be having in implementing the SMI. While SAs 
reported that they encountered little trouble in obtaining most information, a significant share 
of all SAs reported having a “major” problem with the following: missing standardized 
recipes (56%), missing nutritional information from the manufacturer (46%), incomplete 
production records (42%), and lack of a la carte and adult sales information (26%). 

For most of the tasks that have to be performed by districts in implementing the SMI, SAs 
reported there were few, if any, problems. The three exceptions for which at least 20 SAs 
indicated there was a “major problem” were: adhering to standardized recipes, data entry for 
menu analysis for NSMP and ANSMP schools, and obtaining nutrient information from 
manufacturers. These tasks are integral to the success of SMI and therefore of particular 
importance. 
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CHAPTER I: 

INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

In late 1993, the United States Department of Agriculture (USD A) launched a major reform of 
the school lunch program, one of the most far-reaching reforms of the program since it was 
established over a half century ago. The central purpose of the reform is to upgrade the 
nutritional content of school meals. The several elements of the reform are collectively 
referred to as the “School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children” (SMI), the subject of this 
study. Before describing the SMI in greater detail, a brief description of the school meals 
programs will help set the stage. 

School Meals Programs 

The school-based Child Nutrition Programs, including the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP), are the principal instruments of a national policy designed to safeguard the nutritional 
well-being of the Nation’s children. They are administered by the Food and Nutrition Service 
(FNS) of the USDA, operating through State agencies (SAs) that have agreements with the 
local school systems in their States. The NSLP celebrated its 50 th anniversary in 1996. The 
School Breakfast Program (SBP) has not been in operation as long. It began as a pilot project 
in 1966 and was made permanent in 1975. The number of school children participating in 
these programs has grown over the years. Today, over 26 million lunches are served daily in 
over 95,000 schools and over 7 million breakfasts are served in over 70,000 schools. 

To achieve the health and dietary aims of these programs, participating schools are required to 
serve meals that meet prescribed standards. Until recently, USDA achieved this by 
identifying minimum amounts of particular food items (meat/meat alternative, bread/bread 
alternative, vegetables, fruits, and milk) that were to be incorporated in lunches that were 
nutritionally balanced and provided approximately one-third of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDAs) developed by the National Science Foundation. 

To help all Americans make better dietary choices, the USDA and the US Department of 
Health and Human Services jointly developed the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The 
Dietary Guidelines were first issued in 1980 and have been updated every five years since. 
Among other recommendations, the Dietary Guidelines call for diets in which fat comprises 
no more than 30% of caloric intake and saturated fat accounts for less than 10% of total 
calories for individuals two years of age and older. While these Dietary Guidelines were 
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developed for Americans of all ages, they offer a useful standard against which to measure the 
performance of the NSLP and SBP. 

Despite increased attention to the Dietary Guidelines and programs like the NSLP and SBP, 
nutritional imbalances are increasingly commonplace in the American diet, indicating the need 
for changes in what we eat if we are to have healthful diets. An excessive intake of fat, 
saturated fat, and sodium and too little intake of foods containing complex carbohydrates and 
fiber have been shown by an accumulation of scientific evidence to have harmful health 
consequences. 

Substantial progress has been achieved over the years in enhancing the quality of school 
meals. Nevertheless, results of USD A research conducted in the early 1990s indicated that 
school meals, on balance, were not meeting certain key elements of the Dietary Guidelines. 
School lunches were found to exceed the recommended levels of fat, saturated fat, and sodium 
by a substantial margin and fell short of the recommended level of carbohydrates. 

The School Meals Initiative 

In late 1993, the USDA launched the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children for the 
purpose of modifying schools meals in order to meet the Dietary Guidelines. The SMI has 
four major missions. They are: 

1. Meeting the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. Nutritional requirements that help 
make it possible for school meals to meet the Dietary Guidelines are the centerpiece of 
the SMI. Schools were to begin compliance with the Dietary Guidelines at the 
beginning of School Year 1996/97. There are now four menu-planning options that 
schools can use to meet the new standards. They are: 

• Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP), previously known as “NuMenus” 

• Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (ANSMP), previously known as 
“Assisted NuMenus” 

• Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 

• Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 

NSMP and ANSMP are both accomplished through use of computer nutrient analysis. 
The principal distinction between the two is that NSMP is conducted by the SFA 
while a second party, such as the State Child Nutrition Agency or a consultant 
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conducts the nutrient analysis for ANSMP. Both techniques represent a significant 
departure from the approach that was formerly used. The other two menu planning 
options - enhanced food-based and traditional food-based - continue to base menu 
planning on prescribed portion sizes and food components. The principal difference 
between the two food-based approaches is that the enhanced system calls for increased 
quantities of vegetables, fruits, breads, and grains. All four planning systems are 
required to produce meals that meet the Dietary Guidelines. 

2. Providing nutrition education, training, and technical assistance. Under the banner of 
Team Nutrition, the USDA has launched an extensive program of nutrition education, 
training, and technical assistance in support of State and local school food 
professionals. This includes the development of training standards, the design and 
dissemination of training materials, and the creation of public/private partnerships to 
promote healthy eating among school children. 

3. Making improvements in donated commodities. With the guidance of its Commodities 
Improvement Council, the USDA has made a number of changes in its commodity 
distribution program. Collectively, these changes have further improved the 
nutritional profile of the commodities it buys for donation to schools. More recently, 
the USDA has initiated “Food Distribution 2000,” a major review of all aspects of the 
program that is expected to result in additional reform. 

4. Streamlining program administration. To free the time of school food personnel for 
the increased demands of the new menu planning systems, the Department has made 
changes designed to reduce the administrative burdens and paperwork requirements of 
the participating school districts. For example, the Department has extended the 
length of the coordinated review effort (CRE) cycle from 4 to 5 years. It also 
eliminated the requirement that school districts conduct daily checks of their meal 
counts if the district has an established record of accurate meal counts. 



Purpose of the Study 

This report is the first of three that will be issued annually during the course of this study. It 
has three principal objectives. They are to describe and evaluate: 

• Implementation of the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children. 

• Key operational characteristics of State agencies and SFAs. 
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Training and technical assistance activities. 



In addition to these objectives, the remaining reports will assess other topical issues identified 
by FNS on the basis of current administrative and policy needs. 

The principal focus of this report is the School Meals Initiative, its status, how it is being 
implemented, and its impact. This study marks the first collection cf information relevant to 
the SMI from a nationally representative sample of school districts since the initiative got 
underway in School Year 1996/97. The other principal source of detailed information 
regarding implementation of the SMI is from an evaluation of a USDA-sponsored 
demonstration of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, one of the four menu planning options. 17 
This demonstration began with 34 SFAs, though the number of participating districts 
narrowed to 23 by its end. 

The objectives of this first year report correspond to those of the overall study. They are as 
follows: 



State agency and SFA characteristics. The report describes SFA and State 
agency characteristics. This provides both a current profile of these operations 
as well as a basis for interpreting progress in implementation of the SMI. 

Implementation of the SMI. This section of the report gauges progress in the 
implementation of the SMI, identifies factors that are facilitating and/or 
inhibiting implementation, and describes the impact of SMI on a range of 
performance measures. These findings provide a basis for determining if 
program and/or policy changes are required. 

Training and technical assistance. The USDA has developed and made 
available an array of training materials rehting to the SMI. State agencies are 
the principal conduit for training and technical assistance to the SFAs. This 
report describes the training and technical assistance that is being provided to 
school districts, perceptions of the value of this assistance, and identifies 
remaining needs. 



l/ Mary Kay Fox, et al, Evaluation of the Nutrient Standard Menu Plann ing Demonstration: Final Report , 
Abt Associates, Inc., August 1998. 
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Outline of the Report 

The report describes and interprets results of the first year surveys of a national sample of 
public SFAs participating in the NSLP and of the 50 State Child Nutrition Agencies. We 
begin in Chapter II with a brief description of study methodology, including study design, 
sample selection, and data collection procedures. This is followed in Chapter III by a 
description of key school district characteristics. In this chapter we examine the number of 
school districts by size, rates of student participation in the NSLP, meal prices, revenue 
sources, the use of food service management companies, and the use of computers, among 
other topics. 

The remaining Chapters are devoted to examining the status, operation, and impact of the SMI 
from various perspectives. The section begins with a review in Chapter IV of the current 
status of SMI implementation - how many SFAs are using each of the menu planning options, 
their basis for choosing among the options, and the availability of required documentation. 
Chapter V is devoted to an examination of the operational procedures used by SFAs in 
implementing the SMI, with particular emphasis on nutritional analysis and how it is 
conducted. This is followed in Chapter VI with an appraisal of the impact of the SMI on a 
broad range of program parameters including menus, staffing requirements, program costs, 
plate waste, a la carte offerings, and overall acceptance by key stakeholders. 

In Chapter VII we examine the role of training and technical assistance in the implementation 
of the SMI. This includes SFA assessments of the availability and value of training materials 
and technical assistance, as well as the need for additional training. The final chapter, Chapter 
VIII, examines the role of State Child Nutrition Agencies in the SMI, including their 
involvement in providing training and technical assistance and in conducting compliance 
reviews. 
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CHAPTER II: 
METHODOLOGY 

Study Design 



This report is part of a three-year study of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s school-based 
child nutrition programs. The study is based on data collected from a nationally representative 
sample of school food authorities (SFAs) participating in the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) and from State agencies responsible for administration of the program. Data for the 
study were collected through use of self-administered mail surveys, supplemented by 
computer-assisted telephone interviews where necessary. Two surveys - one for the SFAs 
and another for the State agencies - were administered in SY 1997/98. 

Survey instruments for SY 1997/98 were developed in the spring of 1997. Both instruments 
were reviewed by the Education Information Advisory Committee (EIAC) of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. The SFA survey was pre-tested with six school districts from 
different parts of the nation and ranging in size from less than 5,000 enrollment to more than 
120,000. 

Design of the sample and its implementation are discussed in the following section. Once the 
sample was drawn, State CN Agencies were asked to confirm that the sampled SFAs within 
their respective States were participating in the NSLP and to provide names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers for each SFA. This information was collected in early 1998. In mid- 
March 1998, pre- notification letters were mailed to SFAs in the sample followed by SFA and 
State survey mailings about one week later. For those SFAs that did not respond to the survey 
or to the follow-up prompts or that provided incomplete responses, telephone interviews were 
conducted, as required, during May^August 1998. Data collection for the year-one surveys 
was concluded in September 1998. As indicated in Table II-l, the SFA response rates 
(number of completed interviews divided by the eligible sample size) varied from 83% to 
95%, with an overall response rate of 91%. For the State survey, the response rate was 100%. 

Sample Design and Implementation 

The universe for the State agencies for the year-one study consisted of the Directors of Child 
Nutrition Programs in all 50 States. Since a census was conducted of all 50 agencies, a 
sample was not required. The target population of SFAs was comprised of all public SFAs in 
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the 50 States and the District of Columbia. In most instances, SFAs are coterminous with 
school districts; in a few instances they are not. The database of public school districts 
maintained by Quality Education Data (QED) of Denver, Colorado was determined to be the 
most complete and accurate frame readily available to the study. 

Within this frame, it was determined that there were two types of school districts that were 
appropriate for inclusion in the study. One was what QED termed “regular public school 
districts.” The other type consisted of fiscally independent districts that were administered by 
“supervisory unions.” Of the 14,104 public school districts in the frame, 13,192 were regular 
districts and 912 were districts in supervisory unions. And while regular public school 
districts were identical to SFAs, it was determined through consultation with several State 
agencies that in some supervisory unions more than one district was served by an individual 
SFA. In effect, with the supervisory union districts it was not known which district belonged 
to which SFA and how many SFAs there were among these districts. Given this difference, 
regular school districts and school districts in supervisory unions were sampled separately. 
Assuming an eligibility rate of 95% and a response rate of 90%, it was determined that a 
sample of 2,325 districts - consisting of 2,225 regular school districts and 100 supervisory 
union districts - was required. 

The frame for the regular school districts was first stratified into fourteen strata according to a 
cross-classification of poverty status and USDA regions. Two levels of poverty (high and 
low) and FNS’s seven administrative regions were used. The Orshansky measure in the QED 
frame was used to define poverty levels. High poverty districts were defined as those districts 
where 30% or more of the enrolled students were from families with incomes below the 
poverty line. According to this definition, 32% of the districts were classified as high poverty, 
and 68% of the districts were classified as low poverty. 

The sample of 2,225 regular school districts was allocated to the 14 strata in proportion to the 
number of school districts in each stratum. Therefore, the sampling fraction was about 
2,225/13,192 = 16.87% in all strata. Table II- 1 describes the sample allocation to each 
stratum. Within each stratum, the sample was drawn with probability proportional to size 
(PPS), where size was defined as the square root of the number of students enrolled in a 
district. By using the square root instead of the actual enrollment, the skewness in the size 
distribution was reduced so that a sufficient number of small districts could be included in the 
sample. 
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Since the QED database includes all school districts, including some that do not participate in 
the NSLP, it was necessary to ask the State agencies to review the list of sampled districts in 
each of their States to determine if any were ineligible for inclusion in the study. Of the 2,225 
regular school districts, 67 districts (3%) were found to be ineligible. This share is consistent 
with the results of past studies. 



Table II-l: Regular public school districts, 1997 



Stratum 


Poverty 

(high=l, 

low=2) 


Region 


Total 

population 

size 


Total 

sample 

size 


Sample 

size 

(Eligible) 


Completed 

interviews 


Response 

rates 

(%) 


1 


1 


1 


198 


33 


33 


29 


88 


2 


1 


2 


324 


55 


55 


48 


87 


3 


1 


3 


751 


127 


126 


118 


94 


4 


1 


4 


203 


34 


34 


31 


91 


5 


1 


5 


555 


94 


94 


82 


87 


6 


1 


6 


1,411 


238 


237 


225 


95 


7 


1 


7 


800 


135 


133 


120 


90 


8 


2 


1 


1,088 


183 


175 


145 


83 


9 


2 


2 


2,813 


474 


451 


415 


90 


10 


2 


3 


1,781 


300 


291 


263 


90 


11 


2 


4 


1,046 


177 


169 


152 


90 


12 


2 


5 


494 


83 


83 


75 


90 


13 


2 


6 


651 


110 


109 


101 


93 


14 


2 


7 


1.077 


182 


168 


152 


90 


Total 






13,192 


2,225 


2,158 


1,956 


91 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



The frame for school districts in supervisory unions was stratified by poverty level - high 
poverty and low poverty, using the same Orshansky cutoff. Thus, it contained 145 high 
poverty districts and 767 low poverty districts. The sample was allocated to the two strata 
disproportionately, with 32 to high poverty districts and 68 to low poverty, to ensure sufficient 
representation of high poverty districts. Within each stratum the sample was drawn based on a 
probability proportional to size sampling scheme, i.e. using the same procedure that was used 
for sampling the regular school districts. As noted above, more than cne of these districts 
could be associated with the same SFA. There were instances where both high poverty 
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districts and low poverty districts were being served by the same SFA. Table II-2 below 
provides the details of the sample of supervisory union districts. 



Table II-2: Public school districts in supervisory unions, 1997 



Stratum 


Poverty 


Total 

population size 


Total sample 
size 


Sample size 
(Eligible) 


Completed 

interviews 


1 


High 


145 


32 


30 


26 


2 


Low 


767 


68 


63 


56 


Total 




912 


100 


93 


82 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Data Analysis and Reporting 

The sample data were weighted so that inferences could be drawn regarding the universe of all 
public school districts in the 50 States and the District of Columbia that participate in the 
NSLP. Weights were designed to adjust for differential probabilities of selection and non- 
response. Since those school districts that are in supervisory unions were selected into the 
sample through a sampling of supervisory unions rather than the districts themselves, there 
was no straightforward way to calculate the selection probability for each sampled school 
district in a supervisory union. Instead, the selection probability for these districts was 
estimated by simulating the sampling process 1,000 times. The simulation procedure was 
carried out separately for the high poverty stratum and the low poverty stratum. 

At the outset of each chapter, key research questions to be addressed in the remainder of the 
chapter are identified. Results of the analysis are presented in tables accompanied by 
interpretive text. Most results are cross-tabulated by district size, program participation, and 
district poverty level. When appropriate, results are also cross-tabulated by school type and 
the type of menu planning system being used. These measures and their subgroups are 
defined as follows: 

• School district enrollment (as of October 3 1 , 1997): 

— Less than 1,000 

- 1,000 to 4,900 

- 5,000 to 24,900 

- 25,000 or more 
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• Program participation (School Year 1997/98): 

- Both NSLP and SBP 

- NSLP only 

• District poverty level (share of district enrollment approved for free and 
reduced price meals as of October 31, 1997): 

- High (>60%) 

- Medium (31-60%) 

— Low (< 30%) 

• School type : 

- Elementary - Schools composed of any span of grades not above Grade 8. 

- Middle/secondary - Schools that have no grade lower than Grade 6 and 
continue through Grade 12 

- Other schools - Schools that include grade spans other than those defined 
above, including, for example, schools with a K-12 grade span. 

• Menu planning systems : 

- Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) 

- Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (ANSMP) 

- Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 

- Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 

- Other menu planning systems 

To assess the statistical significance of differences between subgroups of school districts, t- 
tests were performed for certain variables. Between group differences that were found to be 
significant at the .01 and the .05 levels are reported. 

Research Questions 

A series of research questions for each of the study’s three primary objectives provided the 
overall framework for analysis of the survey data. The objectives and their associated 
research questions are as follows: 
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Objective 1 - Implementation of the School Meals Initiative 

For School Food Authorities : 

Which menu planning options (or combination of options) have SFAs adopted 
for use in implementing the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children? 

• What were the SFA’s principal considerations in making these choices? 

• What is the current status of implementation? If not fully implemented, do 
they have a plan and a schedule for achieving full implementation? When is 
full implementation expected? 

• If nutrient analysis of recipes and menus is being conducted: 

— What procedures are being used? 

- What computer software is being used? 

- Is the analysis weighted or unweighted? 

- Have lunches and breakfasts been combined? 

- How often are menus re-analyzed? 

• Which of the following problems were encountered and how were they solved: 

- Obtaining nutrient data for foods not in the database? 

- Obtaining reimbursable meal serving information for weighted 
analysis? 

- Standardizing recipes? 

- Meeting all the required nutrient standards? 

- Acceptability of food items, menu items, recipes, and menus? 

- Skill/training requirements? 

- Securing needed financial resources? 
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Do SFAs disclose nutrition information for their menus to students? To 
parents? If so, what form does the disclosure take? 

What changes are SFAs making in their menus in order to meet nutritional 
objectives? 

- Use of menu cycles? 

- Use of self-serve foods (salad bars/theme bars, etc.)? 

- Availability of a la carte foods? 

- Number of menu choices? 

- Portion sizes offered (including tailoring portion size to age category)? 

- Use of cafeteria discretion? 

What changes are SFAs making in recipes and food preparation techniques? 

- Use of standardized recipes? 

- Use of USDA quantity and NSMP recipes? 

- Modify recipes to decrease fat/sodium? 

- Change food preparation techniques to decrease fat? 

What changes are SFAs making in food procurement practices? 

- Increased use of fresh fruits/vegetables? 

- Use of prepared, convenience foods? 

- Use of USDA donated commodities? 

- Use of low-fat/reduced-fat foods? 



Requiring nutrition information from vendors? 
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Changing product specifications? 
Use of purchasing cooperatives? 



For State Agencies : 

• How many SFAs within each State are using each of the authorized menu 
planning options (or combinations of options)? 

• How many SFAs have requested and received waivers for the use of weighted 
nutrient analysis? 

• What role has the State played in assisting public SFAs in the selection and 
implementation of new menu planning systems? 

• Have State agencies offered general training sessions to SFAs to present the 
various menu planning options? If so, how many SFAs have been trained? 
What topics were treated in these training sessions? 

• Have State agencies developed plans and procedures to provide ANSMP to 
SFAs in their States? Are the State agency staffs responsible for this or are 
they using outside resources? What software packages are States using to 
develop their ANSMP support? 

• How are States monitoring SFA compliance with the School Meals Initiative? 
How many school sites have been reviewed? What have been the labor 
requirements to conduct these reviews? Were USD A prototype review forms 
used? 

• To what extent have notifications been required due to SFAs not satisfying 
program requirements? 

• What problems are being encountered by public SFAs using food-based menu 
planning systems in implementing the SMI? By SFAs using NSMP or 
ANSMP? By State agencies in monitoring SFA implementation of the SMI? 
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Objective 2 - Key operational characteristics 

For each school food authority, determine: 

• Student enrollment 

• Average daily attendance 

Number of schools by grade category 

• Number of schools participating in NSLP and SBP 

• Number of students approved to receive free and reduced-price meals 

• Full-price and reduced-price meal prices 

• Number of serving days 

• Number of full-price, reduced-price, and free meals served 

• Use of food service management companies 

• Use of computers (record keeping, nutrient analysis, point-of-sale, Internet, 
etc.) 

• Revenue from reimbursable meal sales, Federal/State/local reimbursements, 

and a la carte sales 

• Participation rates, NSLP and SBP — overall, free, reduced-price, paid, severe 
need (by elementary and middle/secondary) 

Objective 3 — Training and technical assistance 

• To what extent are SFAs familiar with training materials prepared by USD A? 
How useful have these materials been? 

• For which topics relating to implementation of the SMI have SFA staff 
received training? How useful was this training? 

• For which topics relating to implementation of the SMI do SFAs feel they 
require more training? 
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CHAPTER III: 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS PARTICIPATING IN 
THE SCHOOL MEALS PROGRAMS 



Introduction 

This chapter is devoted to setting the stage for the chapters that follow. In it we describe key 
aspects of the operations and characteristics of the public schools and school districts that 
participate in the US Department of Agriculture’s school meals programs. 

This information serves two purposes. First it provides an up-to-date snapshot of major 
dimensions of the program and the level of partic ipation in it. For most of the measures 
examined here, national estimates are not available elsewhere. By comparing these results 
with those of earlier studies, it is possible to show inferences with regard to the direction and 
pace of change in key program parameters. 

A second purpose of the information provided in this chapter is to serve as a basis for 
assessing progress in the implementation of the SMI. In this regard, it will be used to 
determine whether school districts with certain characteristics are having more (or less) 
difficulty complying with the requirements of SMI and having more (or less) success in 
achieving the program’s objectives. 

National estimates of the following program measures are provided and discussed in the 
remainder of the chapter: 

• Number of schools and school districts. 

• Student enrollment and attendance. 

• Students approved for free and reduced-price meals. 

• Number of meals served (free, reduced and full price.) 

• Student participation in the school meals program. 

• Meal prices. 

• Revenue and revenue sources. 

• Use of food service management companies. 
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Use of computers. 



Schools and School Districts in the NSLP/SBP 



Survey results indicate that there were about 13,500 public school districts operating more 
than 84,000 public schools taking part in one or more of the school meals programs in SY 
1997/98. The number of schools is about 2.2% above the number reported by FNS on the 
basis of its administrative records. As indicated in Tables III-2 and III-3, school districts of 
less than 1,000 students account for the largest share of the total number districts (43.1%) but 
for a smaller share of the number of schools (12.4%) and a still smaller share of total 
enrollment (5.2%). Overall, school districts in the smallest size class average fewer than two 
schools per district, indicating that there are numerous one-school districts. 

At the other extreme, there are about 240 public school districts of at least 25,000 students that 
operate nearly a quarter (23.3%) of all schools attended by almost one -third (31.5%) of all 
public school students. On average, these school districts have slightly lower attendance rates 
than other districts, though the differences are relatively small. 

There are nearly twice as many public elementary schools as there are public 
middle/secondary schools (51,669 versus 27,258). Since middle/secondary schools have 
average enrollments that are almost twice as large as the average enrollment of elementary 
schools (905 versus 1,700), however, both types of schools account for about the same 
number of students nationally. 

For purposes of this study, “other” schools are those that include grade spans other than those 
defined as elementary (any span not above Grade 8) or middle/secondary (no grade lower than 
Grade 6 and through Grade 12). A school with Kindergarten through Grade 12 would be 
classified as an “other” school, for example. With an average enrollment of just over 3,000, 
“other” schools have the largest average enrollment of the three types. 

About 75% of all school districts have schools that participate in both the lunch and breakfast 
programs and an equal share (75%) of all schools take part in both programs. On the basis of 
this survey, we estimate that there are about 900 schools (1.1%) within these districts that 
participate in neither the NSLP nor the SBP. There are also a few schools within these 
districts (fewer than 200) that participate in the breakfast program but not the lunch program. 
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In both circumstances, there is at least one other school in these districts that is participating in 
the lunch program, thereby qualifying them for inclusion in the sample. 

In comparing the breakdown of school district characteristics with the findings of the Child 
Nutrition Program Operations Study (CNOPS) study conducted in the late 1980s, the most 
striking difference is in the much higher rate of school district participation in the SBP in SY 
1997/98 (74.9% versus 37.2%). 17 While some of this difference is due to the inclusion of 
private schools in the CNOPS study and not in this one, it is mainly a result of the 52% 
growth between fiscal years 1990 and 1998 in the number of schools (public and private) 
taking part in the SBP. 

It is noted that the smallest districts (less than 1,000 students) now account for a somewhat 
smaller share of the total number. Still, they account for a larger share (43.1%) than any other 
size category. In comparison with 1989/90, the current share of high poverty districts is also 
somewhat lower. 

Table III-l: Comparison of NSLP School District Characteristics 



in SY 1989/90 and SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


SY 1989/90 


SY 1997/98 


District size 17 


percent- 








Less than 1,000 


49.5 


43.1 


1,000- 4,999 


36.5 


41.6 


5,000- 24,999 


14.0 27 


13.5 


25,000 or more 


— 


1.8 


Program participation 






NSLP and SBP 


37.2 


74.9 


NSLP only 


62.8 


25.1 


District poverty level 37 






High (>60% f&r) 


(17.6) 


15.5 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


(82.4) 


38.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


— 


45.6 



]/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31,1 997. 
27 Includes school districts of 5,000 or more. 



37 Represented by the share of total enrollment as of October 31, 1997 approved 
for free and reduced-price (f&r) meals. Categories used in SY 1989/90 were: 
high-60% or more; low-less than 60% 

Source ; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



17 Robert St. Pierre, et. al., Child Nutrition Program Operations Study: Third Year Report, FNS, USDA, 

p. 10. 
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Table III-2: Number of Public NSLP Schools and School Districts by 
Selected District Characteristics and School Type, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Schools 


School districts 


Number Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of total 


All districts 


85,272 


100.0 


13,503 


100.0 


District size 17 










Less than 1,000 


10,596 


12.4 


5,820 


43.1 


1,000-4,999 


26,972 


31.6 


5,623 


41.6 


5,000- 24,999 


27,840 


32.6 


1,819 


13.5 


25,000 or more 


19,863 


23.3 


240 


1.8 


Program participation 










NSLP and SBP 


63,936 


75.0 


10,107 


74.9 


NSLP only 


20,258 


23.8 


3,396 


25.1 


SBP only 


176 


0.2 


... 


— 


Neither NSLP nor SBP 


902 


1.1 


— 


— 


District poverty level 27 










High (>60% f&r) 


17,332 


20.3 


2,099 


15.5 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


33,961 


39.8 


5,252 


38.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


33,978 


39.8 


6,152 


45.6 


School type 










Elementary 


51,669 


60.6 


1 1,862 37 


87. 8 37 


Middle/secondary 


27,258 


32.0 


1 0 , 3 0 8 3 7 


76.3 37 


Other 


6,345 


7.4 


3,627 37 


26.9 37 



11 Total school district enrollment as of October 31,1 997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

37 Number of school districts and percent of all school districts that include schools of the respective 
type. For example, 1 1,862 school districts (87.8% of the total) include elementary schools. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Table III-3: Student Enrollment and Average Daily Attendance in Public NSLP 
School Districts by Selected District Characteristics and School Type , SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Student enrollment 


Average daily 
attendance 


Attendance as percent 
of enrollment 


Total 


Share of 
total 


All districts 


(thou, students) 
48,227 


(percent) 

100.0 


(thou, students) 
45,173 


(percent) 

93.7 


District size 17 










Less than 1,000 


2,525 


5.2 


2,388 


94.6 


1,000 - 4,999 


13,028 


27.0 


12,252 


94.0** 


5,000-24,999 


17,491 


36.3 


16,454 


94.1** 


25,000 or more 


15,183 


31.5 


14,080 


92.7** 


Program participation 










NSLP and SBP 


43,031 


89.2 


40,269 


93.6 


NSLP only 


5,196 


10.8 


4,904 


94.4** 


District poverty level 27 










High (>60% f&r) 


10,132 


21.0 


9,383 


92.6 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


18,134 


37.6 


16,999 


93.7** 


Low (<30% f&r) 


19,961 


41.4 


18,791 


94.1** 


School type 










Elementary 


24,105 


50.0 


22,812 


94.6 


Middle/secondary 


21,728 


45.1 


20,168 


92.8 


Other 


2,394 


5.0 


2,197 


91.8 



l/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1 ,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Table III-4: Number of Public NSLP School Districts 
by Key District Characteristics SY 1997/98 



District size 17 


Program participation 


District poverty level^ 


NSLP 

and 

SBP 


% 


NSLP 

only 


% 


High 

(>60% 

f&r) 


% 


Medium 

(31-60% 

f&r) 


% 


Low 

(<30% 

f&r) 


% 


Less than 1,000 

1.000 -4,999 
5,000-24,999 

25.000 or more 
Total 


3,974 39.3 1,846 54.4 

4,232 41.9 1,392 41.0 

1,665 16.5 154 4.5 

236 2.3 4 0.1 

10,107 100.0 3,396 100.0 


1,158 55.2 

616 29.3 

260 12.4 

65 3.1 

2,099 100.0 


2,499 47.6 

1,912 36.4 

737 14.0 

103 2.0 

5,251 100.0 


2,163 35.2 

3,096 50.3 

822 13.4 

72 1.2 

6,153 100.0 


Program participation 
NSLP and SBP 
NSLP only 
Total 


1,929 91.9 

171 8.1 

2,100 100.0 


4,442 84.6 

809 15.4 

5,251 100.0 


3,736 60.7 

2.416 39.3 

6,152 100.0 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 



19 97. 

Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Student Participation and Rates of Participation 



Lunches 



An estimated 4.2 billion reimbursable lunches were served to students attending public school 
districts in SY 1996/97. This is very close to the number of lunches measured by FNS 
through its administrative records. Of this number, nearly half (48.4%) were free while 8.4% 
were sold at reduced prices; the remaining 43.2% were full- price. 



There are several notable differences in the distribution of full-price, reduced-price, and free 
meals among districts with different characteristics, as indicated in Table III-5. Larger 
districts, districts that participate in both the lunch and breakfast programs, and those that have 
a high incidence of poverty are likely to experience a substantially higher share of free meals 
and a smaller share of full-priced meals . v Conversely, smaller districts, districts that provide 
lunches only, and low poverty districts, on average, serve half or more of their lunches for 
full- price. 



Table III-5: Number ofNSLP Lunches Served in Public NSLP School Districts 
by Type of Meal and by Selected District^ Characteristic^ s, SY 1996/97 



District characteristics 


Full-price 


Reduced- price 


Free 


Total 


Number | 


Percent 


Number | 


Percent 


Number 


| Percent 


Number | 


Percent 




(million) 




(million) 




(million) 




(million) 




All districts 


1,801 


43.2 


348 


8.4 


2,018 


48.4 


4,167 


100.0 


District size v 


















Less than 1 ,000 


146 


54.4 


27 


10.0 


96 


35.7 


269 


100.0 


1,000-4,999 


596 


52.5** 


97 


8.5** 


443 


39.0** 


1,136 


100.0 


5,000-24,999 


683 


46.0** 


123 


8.2** 


680 


45.8** 


1,486 


100.0 


25,000 or more 


376 


29.5** 


102 


8.0** 


798 


62.5** 


1,277 


100.0 


Program participation 


















NSLP and SBP 


1,541 


40.6 


322 


8.5 


1,933 


50.9 


3,797 


100.0 


NSLP only 


260 


70.2** 


26 


7.0** 


84 


22.8** 


370 


100.0 


District poverty leveP 7 


















High (>60% f&r) 


184 


16.8 


82 


7.5 


827 


75.7 


1,093 


100.0 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


684 


40.2** 


163 


9.6** 


853 


50.2** 


1,701 


100.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


933 


68.0** 


104 


7.6** 


336 


24.5** 


1,373 


100.0 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31,1 997. 

v Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 



1997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1 ,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



u It is noted that poverty is defined in terms of the share of total enrollment approved for free and reduced price meals. This 
measure is frequently used for this purpose in Judies of primary and secondary education. A close, positive relationship 
between this measure and the share of meals served free and reduced is therefore to be expected 
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In comparison with SY 1989/90, the share of free lunches in SY 1996/97 is appreciably higher 
(48.4% versus 40.1%) and the share of full-price lunches lower (43.2% verses 53.3%). The 
distribution of lunch types among different types of school districts was similar in both years. 
Further disaggregation of the SY 1996/97 data, by district size and poverty level, highlights 
the strength of the relationship between these characteristics and the distribution among meal 
types (see Table III-6). 

It should be noted that some school districts do not charge any of their students for meals, 
regardless of whether they meet file eligibility criteria for free or reduced-priced meals. This 
includes school districts participating in the so-called “Provision II and 111" alternatives to 
annual determinations of eligibility for free and reduced-price meals. These alternatives are 
provided as a means of streamlining program administration at the State and district levels. 



Table III-6: Comparison of the Distribution of Lunches Served by Type of Meal 



and by Selected District Characteristics , SYs 1989/90 and 1996/97 



District characteristics 


Full-Price 


Reduced-Price 


Free 


1989/90 


1996/97 


1989/90 


1996/97 


1989/90 


1996/97 




(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


All districts 


53.3 


43.2 


6.6 


8.4 


40.1 


48.4 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


62.3 


54.4 


7.0 


10.0 


30.8 


35.7 


1,000- 4,999 


65.6 


52.5** 


6.3 


8.5* 


28.1 


39.0* 


5,000- 24,999 s7 


47.4 


46.0** 


6.8 


8.2* 


45.8 


45.8* 


25,000 or more 


-- 


29.5** 


- 


8.0* 


- 


62.5* 


Program participation 












50.9 


NSLP and SBP 


45.1 


40.6 


6.6 


8.5 


47.8 


NSLP only 


73.2 


70.2** 


8.9 


7.0* 


21.0 


22.8* 


District poverty level 37 














High (>60% f&r) 


23.3 


16.8 


7.5 


7.5 


69.2 


75.7 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 4/ 


68.3 


40.2** 


6.7 


9.6* 


25.4 


50.2* 


Low (<30% f&r) 


- 


68.0** 


-- 


7.6* 


— 


24.5* 



u Total school district enrollment as of October 3 1 , 1997. 

27 For 1 989/90, 5,000 or more 

3/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1997. 

4/ For 1989/90, <60%f&r 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size — <1,000; 
program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size -<1,000; 
program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Note: Data for 1 989/90 is based on sample of public and private school districts; data for 1996/97 is 
based on sample of public schools only. “All districts” row is based on public school districts 
only in both 1989/90 and 1996/97. 

Source: Child Nutrition Program Operations Study: Third Year Report, 1993 and School Meals Initiative 
Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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Breakfasts 

The number of breakfasts served through the School Breakfast Program (SBP) has risen 
steadily in recent years having increased at an average annual rate of 8.0% between 1989 and 
1996. On the basis of this study, it is estimated that approximately 1.1 billion breakfasts were 
served in public schools in SY 1996/97. Of this number, 78.4% were free, 7.0% reduced- 
price, and 14.6% full-price. As for lunches, the share of breakfasts that are served free rises 
with increasing district size and increasing poverty. 



Despite the substantial growth that has occurred in the SBP, since data were collected in SY 
1989/90, the distribution of meal types by key district characteristics has not changed much as 
can be seen in Table III-7. The relationship between meal type and district size was less 
apparent in SY 1989/90 than in SY 1996/97. But with that exception, the relationships are 
largely the same. 



Table III-7: Comparison of the Distribution of Breakfasts Served by 
Type of Meal and by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1996/97 



District characteristics 


Full-i 


price 


Reduced -price 


Free 


1989/90 


1996/97 


1989/90 


1996/97 


1989/90 


1996/97 




(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


All districts 


13.9 


14.6 


5.4 


7.0 


80.6 


78.4 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


16.0 


23.7 


6.5 


10.6 


77.5 


65.7 


1,000- 4,999 


18.7 


18.7** 


7.2 


8.1** 


74.1 


73.2** 


5,000 - 24,999 2/ 


12.7 


15.8** 


5.1 


7.0** 


82.2 


77.2** 


25,000 or more 


- 


9.6** 


- 


5.6** 


- 


84.8** 


District poverty level 














Hi eh (>60% f&r) 


7.7 


6.7 


4.9 


5.0 


87.3 


88.4 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 47 


22.8 


16.3** 


6.5 


7.6** 


70.7 


76.0** 


Low (<30% f&r) 


— 


28.9** 


-- 


9.8** 


-- 


62.3** 



'' Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

2/ For 1989/90, 5,000 or more 

3/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

4/ For 1989/90, <60% f&r 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
poverty level - high. 

Note: Data for 1989/90 is based on sample of public and private school districts; data for 1996/97 is 
based on sample of public schools only. “All districts” row is based on public school districts 
only in both 1989/90 and 1996/97. 

Source: Child Nutrition Program Operation Study: Third Report, 1993 and School Meals Initiative 
Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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Students Approved for Free and Reduced Price Meals 

Of the 48.2 million children enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in SY 
1997/98, 15.7 million or 32.6% of the total were approved to receive free meals. This is 
slightly smaller than the 35.8% reported by FNS on the basis of its administrative records. In 
part, this difference is explained by the exclusion of US possessions and territories (especially 
Puerto Rico) and of private schools, both of which have higher rates of free approvals. 



Only about one-fifth as many students were approved for reduced-price meals as for free 
meals. At 6.9% of total enrollment, reduced-price approvals account for the same share as 
reported by FNS. 



Table III-9: Number of Students and Share of Total Enrollment in Public NSLP 
School Districts Approved to Receive Free and Reduced Price Meals by Selected 



District Characteristics, and School Ty 


pe, SY 1997/98 




Free approvals 


Reduced-price approvals 


District characteristics 


Number of 
students 


Share of total 
enrollment 


Number of 
students 


Share of total 
enrollment 


All districts 


(million) 

15.7 


(percent) 

32.6 


(million) 

3.3 


(percent) 

6.9 


District size u 










Less than 1 ,000 


0.7 


28.8 


0.2 


9.0 


1,000- 4,999 


3.4 


25.8** 


0.9 


6.7** 


5,000- 24,999 


5.2 


29.7** 


1.1 


6.6** 


25,000 or more 


6.4 


42.4** 


1.1 


7.1** 


Program participation 








7.2 


NSLP and SBP 


15.0 


34.9 


3.1 


NSLP only 


0.7 


13.4** 


0.2 


4.6** 


District poverty level 2/ 










High (>60% f&r) 


6.4 


63.1 


0.8 


8.2 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


6.6 


36.4** 


1.5 


8.3** 


Low (<30% f&r) 


2.7 


13.7** 


1.0 


5.0** 


School type 










Elementary 


9.5 


39.4 


1.9 


8.0 


Middle/secondary 


5.5 


25.1* 


1.2 


5.7* 


Other 


0.8 


32.2* 


0.2 


7.2* 



Total school district enrollment as of October 31,1 997. 

2/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1 ,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size- <1,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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The share of all students approved to receive free meals was found to be highest in: the largest 
school districts, those districts that participated in both NSLP and the SBP, high poverty 
districts, and elementary schools. Approvals for reduced price lunches were found to follow a 
similar pattern, with a couple exceptions. With regard to district size, the incidence of reduced 
price approvals was highest among the smallest districts. Also, there was little difference 
between the share of reduced-price approvals for high and medium poverty districts. 

Meal Prices 

The level of meal prices is important for at least two reasons. First, since cash receipts from 
the sale of reimbursable meals are a major source of revenue for school food programs, 
changes in meal prices can be an indication of changes in program costs. To the extent school 
districts have made changes in the foods they purchase and/or in their operations as a result of 
the SMI procedures, changes in costs could have resulted. Of course, changes in meal prices 
can be driven by other factors as well. 

A second reason for examining meal prices is for the effect they have on the demand for 
meals. Past research has found that price is the most important single variable affecting the 
frequency of participation in the lunch program. 17 

Thus, trends in meal prices and differences in meal prices among school systems with 
different characteristics can have an important bearing on program performance, including 
participation. It will be particularly important to look for evidence of relationships between 
meal prices and the progress of school districts in implementing the SMI. 

Lunch Prices 

The average price for a full- price lunch in public elementary schools in SY 1997/98 (Table 
HI-10) was $1.21, while in middle/secondary schools (Table III-ll) it was $1.38. This 
compares to average prices of $1.02 in elementary schools and $1.16 in middle/secondary 
schools in SY 1990/91 as estimated in earlier research. 27 This represents an increase of 18.6% 



11 Jean B. Wellisch, et. al., The National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs: Final Report , System 
Development Corp., April 1983, Vol. 1, PP245-9. Results of this analysis measured a price elasticity of-0.5 
to -0.8 across the range of most frequently charged prices. The study found a higher elasticity for reduced 
price meals than for full price meals and higher elasticity for breakfasts than for lunches. 

21 St. Pierre, R.; Puma, M.; Moss, M.; and Fox, M.K., Child Nutrition Program Operations Study: Third 
Year Report, Abt Associates, January 1993. This study included both public and private schools in its 
sample. 
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and 19.0%, respectively, slightly greater than the 16.8% increase in the all urban Consumer 
Price Index for food away from home between 1989 and 1998. 

The mean price of full-price lunches is lowest for high poverty districts, for districts 
participating in both lunch and breakfast programs, and the smallest districts. This applies to 
both elementary and middle/secondary schools. 

The price charged for reduced-price lunches is strongly influenced by the Federally- imposed 
ceiling of $.40 in SY 1997/98. Since some school districts charge less than this, the mean 
across all districts is $.38 for both elementary and middle/secondary schools. This is nearly 
identical to the level that was measured in SY 1990/91 when the same Federally- imposed 
ceiling prevailed. On average, there is little difference among districts regarding the price 
they charge for reduced price lunches. 



Table III-10: Elementary School Lunch Prices for Public NSLP School 
Districts by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Full-price lunch 


Reduced-price lunch 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


Mean 


Median 


Range 








dollars 






All districts 


1.21 


1.25 


0-2.50 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


1.14 


1.20 


0-2.50 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


1 , 000 - 4,999 


1.27** 


1.25 


0-2.25 


.39** 


.40 


0-0.40 


5,000- 24,999 


1.28** 


1.25 


0-2.25 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


25,000 or more 


1.23** 


1.25 


0-1.75 


.36* 


.40 


0-0.40 


Program participation 














NSLP and SBP 


1.18 


1.24 


0-2.50 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


NSLP only 


1.31** 


1.30 


.50-2.50 


.39** 


.40 


0-0.40 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


0.96 


1.00 


0-1.65 


.36 


.40 


0-0.40 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


1.17** 


1.20 


0-2.50 


.38** 


.40 


0-0.40 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1.34** 


1.35 


.60-2.50 


39 ** 


.40 


0-0.40 



]/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. _ _ 

21 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study : First Year Report , 2000 
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Table 111-11: Middle/Secondary School Lunch Prices for Public NSLP 



School Districts by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Full-price lunch 


Reduced-price lunch 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


Mean 


Median 


Range 














All districts 


1.38 


1.40 


0-3.00 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


1.29 


1.25 


0-3.00 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


1,000- 4,999 


1.42** 


1.45 


0-2.50 


.39** 


.40 


0-0.40 


5,000- 24,999 


1.46** 


1.50 


0-2.50 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


25,000 or more 


1.41** 


1.45 


0-2.00 


.36* 


.40 


0-0.40 


Program participation 














NSLP and SBP 


1.35 


1.35 


0-3.00 


.38 


.40 


0-0.40 


NSLP only 


1.49** 


1.50 


0.75-2.50 


.40** 


.40 


0-0.40 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


1.11 


1.17 


0-2.00 


.37 


.40 


0-0.40 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


1.34** 


1.30 


0-3.00 


.38** 


.40 


0-0.40 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1.50** 


1.50 


0.50-2.50 


.39** 


.40 


0-0.40 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

v Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for ffee and reduced^rice meals as of 
October 31, 1 997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source ; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study : First Year Report , 2000 



Breakfast Prices 

Paid breakfast prices averaged $.68 in public elementary schools in SY 1997/98 and $.71 in 
middle/secondary schools. These prices compare to estimates for SY 1990/91 of $.52 and 
$.55, respectively. This represents an increase of about 30%, which is somewhat greater than 
the 16.8% increase in the CPI for food away from home over the same period. 



As in the case of lunch prices, full-priced breakfasts were cheapest for the smallest districts 
and for high poverty districts. This relationship was found in both elementary and 
middle/secondary schools. The differences in price between high and low poverty districts 
were particularly large with the low poverty districts charging an average price that was one- 
third or more higher than charged in the high poverty districts. 

Most reduced-price breakfasts are sold at or near the ceiling of $.30. As a result, the mean 
prices across all districts is $.28 in both elementary and middle/secondary schools, with little 
variation among sizes or poverty levels. There has been very little change since SY 1990/91 
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when the average price in elementary schools was the same as reported here, while the 
average price in middle/secondary schools was 1 cent lower in SY 1997/98. 



Table III-12: Elementary School Breakfast Prices for Public NSLP 
School Districts by Selected District Characteristics r, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Full-price breakfast 


Reduced-price breakfast 


Mean | 


Median ) 


Range 


Mean j 


Median 


I Range 














All districts 


.68 


.70 


0-1.50 


.28 


.30 


0-0.30 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


.64 


.64 


0-1.30 


.28 


.30 


0-0.30 


1,000-4,999 


.69** 


.70 


0-1.25 


.29** 


.30 


0-0.30 


5,000 - 24,999 


.71** 


.75 


0-1.50 


.28 


.30 


0-0.30 


25,000 or more 


.70** 


.70 


0-1.30 


.26* 


.30 


0-0.30 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


.55 


.57 


0-1.05 


.26 


.30 


0-0.30 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


.67** 


.68 


0-1.50 


.29** 


.30 


0-0.30 


Low (<30% f&r) 


.75** 


.75 


0-1.30 


.29** 


.30 


0-0.30 



l/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study : First Year Report , 2000 



Table III-13: Middle/Secondary School Breakfast Prices for Public NSLP 
School Districts by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Full-price breakfast 


Reduced-price breakfast 


Mean 


| Median j 


Range 


Mean I 


Median | 


Range 




Hnllarc 


All districts 


.71 


.75 


0-1.75 


.28 


.30 


0-0.30 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


.67 


.68 


0-1.75 


.28 


.30 


0-0.30 


1,000-4,999 


.73** 


.75 


0-1.50 


.29** 


.30 


0-0.30 


5,000-24,999 


.77** 


.75 


0-1.55 


.28 


.30 


0-0.30 


25,000 or more 


.75** 


.75 


0-1.50 


.26* 


.30 


0-0.30 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


.59 


.60 


0-1.25 


.26 


.30 


0-0.30 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


.72** 


.75 


0-1.75 


.29** 


.30 


0-0.30 


Low (<30% f&r) 


.78** 


.75 


0-1.55 


.29** 


.30 


0-0.30 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. _ 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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Revenue Sources 

School food programs are under continuing pressure to generate sufficient revenue to be self- 
supporting.- They have three principal revenue sources: cash receipts from the sale of full- 
price and reduce-price reimbursable meals, Federal reimbursements, and receipts from a la 
carte food sales. Another source of revenue is State revenue matching. Some States provide 
substantial State funding. More than 10 cents per meal, on average, is provided to school 
districts from State revenue matching. For many school districts, some additional revenue is 
generated through an assortment of other activities including schools events, local catering, 
and meal service for other Federal programs, such as Head Start and the Summer Food 
Service Program. 

As indicated above in SY 1997/98, full- price lunches averaged $1.21 in elementary schools 
and $1.38 in middle/secondary schools, and reduced-price lunches $.38 in both elementary 
and middle/secondary schools. Corresponding breakfast prices averaged $.68, $.72, and $.28. 
Federal reimbursements for the school meals programs are based on the number of qualifying 
meals served to enrolled students, distinguishing between those students approved for free and 
reduced-price meals and those required to pay full price. The standard per meal 
reimbursement rates for SY 1997/98 were as follows: 





Lunch 


Breakfast 


Free 


$1.89 


$1,045 


Reduced-price 


1.49 


.745 


Full-price 


.18 


.20 




Schools in high poverty areas receive some additional Federal assistance. An additional 2 
cents per lunch is added to the reimbursement in schools in which 60% or more of the lunches 
served in the second preceding year were claimed as free or reduced price. Similarly, a 
“severe-need” reimbursement rate is applied to free and reduced price breakfasts served in 
districts in which 40% or more of the lunches are served to children from families with 
incomes below 180% of the poverty level and that have unusually high meal preparation costs. 
In School Year 1997/98 these rates were: 

• Free -- $1,245, and 

• Reduced price -- $.945. 

In addition to the cash assistance received from the Federal government, school districts 
participating in the NSLP receive donated commodities. In School Year 1997/98, these 
donations were valued at about $.15 per reimbursable lunch. 
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As indicated in Table III- 14, Federal reimbursements are the predominant source of revenue 
for public school districts. In SY 1996/97, Federal reimbursements accounted for 56.6% of 
the estimated $12.5 billion in total revenue. This is more that 2 Vi times the share of the next 
most important source, cash receipts from the sale of reimbursable meals. As a share of total 
revenue, Federal reimbursements are somewhat more important among the largest districts 
and are substantially more important among those districts that have both lunch and breakfast 
programs and that have a higher incidence of poor students. Among the 2,099 school districts 
in the high poverty category, Federal reimbursements accounted for 81.6% of total revenue. 

Cash receipts from the sale of reimbursable meals come in a distant second in relative 
importance, accounting for 22.1% of revenue among all districts. For those districts that 
participate only in the lunch program and for those with a low incidence of poverty, however, 
cash receipts are the principal generator of revenue. 

Receipts from the sale of food on an a la carte basis accounted for 12.8% of revenue for all 
districts. A la carte sales are not offered in all schools. In particular, elementary schools and 
schools in smaller school districts are less likely to offer foods a la carte. An earlier study 
conducted for FNS found that 69.3% of all districts and 54.1% of all schools offered a la carte 
lunch items and that 89.7% of all students had access to a la carte in SY 1996/97. 17 

As indicated in Table III- 14, the smallest districts and those with the highest incidence of 
poverty received the smallest share of their revenue from a la carte sales. Conversely, those 
districts that served lunch only received a substantially higher share of their revenue from 
these sales. For these districts, a la carte receipts approached the size of Federal 
reimbursements. 

There are few benchmarks against which to compare these findings. The School Lunch and 
Breakfast Cost Study estimated the SY 1992/92 composition of revenues nationally on the 
basis of a sample of 94 school districts. 27 The School Food Purchase Study collected 
information on revenue for SY 1996/97 from 328 school districts. 



u Daft,L., Arcos, A., Hollawell, A., Root, C., and Westfall, D. W., School Food Purchase Study: Final 
Report , FNS, USDA, September 1998. 

2/ Glantz, F.B., Logan, C., Weiner, H.M., Battaglia, M., and Gorowitz, E., School Lunch and Breakfast Cost 
Study: Final Report , FNS/USDA, October 1 994. 
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Excluding the value of donated commodities from results of the 1992/92 study, a comparison 
of the findings of the three studies in terms of the distribution of total revenue is as follows: 





1992/93 


1996/97 




School Lunch/ 


School Food 






Breakfast Cost Study 


Purchase Study 


SMI Study 



-percent- 



Cash receipts from reimbursable sales 


37.0 


24.3 


22.1 


Federal reimbursements 


40.7 


55.9 


56.6 


A la carte sales receipts 


16.3 


13.6 


12.8 


Revenue from other sources 17 


5.9 


6.2 


8.5 



]l Revenue from State and local reimbursements are included in the School Lunch/Breakfast Cost Study and 
the SMI Study but not in the School Food Purchase Study. Federal reimbursements for programs other 
than NSLP and SBP are included in this category in both 1996/97 studies. 



The relatively small sample size used for the 1992/93 study and the inclusion of private 
schools might help explain the difference between its findings and those of this study with 
regard to the share of revenue from cash receipts from reimbursable sales and from Federal 
reimbursements. 



The percentage distribution of revenue by source in the School Food Purchase Study closely 
parallels the findings of this study. Although data were collected for SY 1996/97 in both 
studies, the School Food Purchase Study was limited to unified public school districts. In 
addition, school districts taking part in the School Food Purchase Study that could not provide 
a la carte sales receipts or other program sales receipts were excluded from the analysis. As a 
result, the absolute dollar estimates of the two studies are not comparable. 
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Table III-14: Sources of School Food Revenue for Public NSLP School 
Districts by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



Districts characteristics 


Federal 

reimbursements 


Cash receipts 
from sale of 
reimbursable 
meals 


A la carte sales 
receipts 


Other program 
sales receipts 


Total 


Smillion 


%of 

total 


Smillion 


%of 

total 


Smillion 


%of 

total 


Smillion 


%of 

total 


Smillion 


%of 

total 


All districts 


7,095 


56.6 


2,769 


22.1 


1,609 


12.8 


1,072 


8.5 


12,545 


100.0 


District size 17 






















Less than 1 ,000 


417 


53.0 


218 


27.8 


43 


5.4 


109 


13.8 


787 


100.0 


1 ,000 - 4,999 


2,686 


57.3** 


962 


20.5 


585 


12.5** 


458 


9.8* 


4,690 


100.0 


5,000 - 24,999 


1,867 


49.3** 


1,041 


27.5** 


599 


15.8** 


277 


7.3** 


3,785 


100.0 


25,000 or more 


2,125 


64.7 


547 


16.7** 


382 


11.6** 


229 


7.0 


3,283 


100.0 


Program participation 






















NSLP and SBP 


6,846 


58.9 


2390 


20.6 


1,384 


12.0 


992 


8.5 


11,622 


100.0 


NSLP only 


249 


27.0** 


379 


41.1** 


215 


23.3** 


79 


8.6* 


922 


100.0 


District poverty level 27 






















High (>60% f&r) 


3,212 


81.6 


297 


7.6 


215 


5.5 


212 


5.4 


3,937 


100.0 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


2,521 


54.5** 


1,028 


22.2** 


569 


12.3** 


512 


11.1 


4,630 


100.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1,361 


34.2** 


1,444 


36.3** 


825 


20.8** 


348 


8.8* 


3,978 


100.0 



Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

21 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 



program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Use of Food Service Management Companies 

Some school districts contract with commercial firms, called food service management 
companies (FSMC’s), to manage part or all of their foodservice operations. The share of all 
districts that contract with FSMC’s has been increasing in recent years. A 1996 report by the 
General Accounting Office estimated that the share of NSLP school food authorities (public 
and private) that contracted with FSMC’s had risen from 4.0% in SY 1987/88 to 8.9% in SY 
1994/95. ]/ Two additional studies conducted for FNS, one in SY 1988/89 and the other in SY 
1990/91, estimated that 9.0% and 5.7% of all public school districts were managed by FSMCs 



17 General Accounting Office, School Lunch Program: Role and Impact of Private Food Service 
Companies , GAO/RCED-96-217, August 1996, p. 20. 
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in these respective school years . u More recently, a study of public unified school districts 
conducted for FNS found that 9.7% were managed by FSMC’s in SY 1 996/97. 2/ 



Table III-15: Number of Public NSLP School Districts Utilizing the Services of a Food 



Service Management Company by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Total number 
Of districts 


Number of districts 
using FSMCs 


Districts using FSMCs 
as percent of total 


All districts 


13,503 


1,588 


11.8 


District size 17 








Less than 1,000 


5,820 


342 


5.9 


1,000- 4,999 


5,623 


919 


16.3 


5,000- 24,999 


1,819 


303 


16.7 


25,000 or more 


240 


24 


10.0 


Program participation 








NSLP and SBP 


10,107 


1,041 


10.3 


NSLP only 


3,396 


547 


16.1 


District poverty level 27 








High (>60% f&r) 


2,099 


126 


6.0 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


5,252 


404 


7.7 


Low (<30% f&r) 


6,152 


1,058 


17.2 



*' Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

2/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Results of the survey of school districts conducted as part of this study indicate that the share 
of school districts using FSMCs has continued to grow, though probably at a slower rate. In 
SY 1997/98, about 11.8% of all public school districts reported that their foodservice 
operations were under the direction of a food service management company. On the basis of 
these results, it would appear that FSMCs are more likely to operate in school districts that: 
are of medium size (1,000-24,999 enrollment), operate only the NSLP, and have a low 
incidence of poverty. Conversely, districts of less than 1,000 students and districts with a 
relatively high incidence of poverty have a substantially smaller share of their number 
managed by FSMCs. These relationships are consistent with the studies conducted for FNS in 
SY 1988/89 and SY 1996/97, though the additional categories included in the current study 
make the relationship more apparent 



v St. Pierre, R.; Fox, M.K.; Puma, M.; Glauty, F.; and Moss, M., Child Nutrition Program Operations 
Study: First Year Report, USDA/FNS, August 1991 and Pricewaterhouse, Study of Food Service 
Management Companies in School Nutrition Programs, USDA/FNS, June 1994. 



Daft., p. 1 1 -25 
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Use of Computers in Foodservice Operations 

Opportunities for the use of computers in nearly any activity associated with record keeping or 
communication have grown exponentially in recent years. There are numerous functions 
routinely performed by school foodservice operations that lend themselves to computerization. 
Of particular interest to this study is the use of computers in nutrient analysis, as required in 
Nutrient Standard Menu Planning. Computers have been used for nutrient analysis on a 
limited scale for several years. With the adoption of the School Meals Initiative in 1996, 
however, FNS has become more directly and more actively involved in promoting the use of 
computers for this purpose, including the approval of commercial software packages and 
support for education and training programs. 

Nearly 80% of all foodservice operations in public school districts used computers in some 
capacity in SY 1997/98. They were most frequently used for keeping track of meal records 
(60.0% of all districts) and word processing (43.9%). Over one-third of all districts used 
computers in conducting nutrient analysis (36.9%), doing menu planning (39.3%), and 
inventory control (37.6%). 

Since larger schools are more likely to make use of computers, the impact of computers on 
school meals is somewhat understated when measured in terms of the number of school 
districts. When the focus is shifted to the share of total enrollment represented by the school 
districts using computers, the impact of their use is substantially higher. Approximately two- 
thirds or more of all students were in districts that use computers for nutrient analysis (63.7%), 
word processing (64.9%), procurement (65.9%), inventory control (70.6%), and meal record 
keeping (83.1%). 

Comparison of these findings to those of the CNOPS study indicates that the use of computers 
for nutrient analysis has more than tripled over the past few years. Findings of the earlier 
study indicated that 11% of all public districts in 1988/89 and 9% in 1990/91 were using 
computers for nutrient analysis. This compares to the 36.9% of all districts estimated by this 
study. 
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Table IID16: Number of Public NSLP School Districts Utilizing Computers 



in Their Foodservice Operations by Activity, SY 1997/98 



Computer use 


Number of districts 


Share of all 
districts 


Share of total 
enrollment 


Procurement of goods and services 


4,106 


30.4 


-percent — 

65.9 


Meal records 


8,104 


60.0 


83.1 


Food production records 


3,046 


22.6 


42.0 


Inventory control 


5,079 


37.6 


70.6 


Nutrient analysis 


4,979 


36.9 


63.7 


Menu planning 


5,306 


39.3 


61.0 


Timekeeping 


1,758 


13.0 


32.4 


Personnel records 


2,043 


15.1 


37.2 


Internal communication 


3,691 


27.3 


53.5 


Word processing 


5,929 


43.9 


64.9 


Recipe file 


2,809 


20.8 


35.0 


Other 


2,712 


20.1 


40.6 


Computers not used 


2,924 


21.7 


16.7 


All districts 


13,503 


100.0 


— 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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CHAPTER IV: 

OVERALL STATUS OF THE SCHOOL MEALS INITIATIVE 
IMPLEMENT A TION 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to take stock of how implementation of the School 
Meals Initiative (SMI) is going. While some key features of the program were changed during 
the first two years of the Initiative, the program has been operating in its modified form since 
SY 1996/97. !/ As a result, the information collected for this study represents the first 
comprehensive assessment of SMI and its initial impact. 

Before examining the current status of the SMI, it will be helpful to review key features of the 
program and the several fundamental changes required by it. Without doubt, the SMI is the 
most far-reaching change to be made in the school meals program since its enactment in 1946. 
The changes that have accompanied the SMI have impacted nearly every major interest in the 
system from the kids who eat the meals to the cooks who prepare them, from the school food 
staff who plan the menus and buy the food to the State and Federal agencies that administer 
the programs. To better appreciate the magnitude of these changes, it is useful to first remind 
ourselves how the program operated before the introduction of these reforms. 

School Meals Prior to the SMI 

Prior to the changes adopted, starting in 1994, school meal requirements were specified for the 
purpose of ensuring that children got enough to eat, including a balanced diet of nutritious 
foods. The NSLP originated shortly after World War II and the Great Depression out of 
concern that too many American children were undernourished. The requirements were also 
designed so that, over time, lunches provided approximately one-third and school breakfasts 
one-quarter of the National Academy of Science’s Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA). 
The RDAs indicate the recommended level of 29 key nutrients broken down by sex, age, and 
for pregnant and lactating women. To achieve this, participating schools were required to 
offer meals that met certain “meal patterns.” The meal patterns were described in terms of 
minimum amounts of five principal components: meat or meat alternate, bread or bread 
alternate, vegetables, fruits, and milk. Different size helpings of each component were 
specified for each of five age/grade categories. 



u With the approval of their State administering agency, school districts could be granted waivers to 
postpone implementation until no later than School Year 1998/99. 
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The prescribed types and quantities of components for a school lunch for grades 4 to 12 are 
shown in Table IV- 1. Comparable tables are available for other grades and for school 
breakfasts. 



Table IV-1: Traditional Meal Pattern Requirements for the National 
School Lunch Program, Grades 4-12 



Meal Components 


Minimum Required Serving 


Meat or meat alternate 


1 serving per meal 


Lean meat, poultry, or fish 


2 oz. 


Cheese 


2 oz. 


Large egg(s) 


1 serving 


Cooked dry beans or peas 


Vi cup 


Peanut butter 


4 tbsp. 


Peanuts, soy nuts, tree nuts, or seeds 


1 oz. = Vz the requirement 


Vegetables , fruits and/or full-strength juices 7 


2 or more servings per meal \ 3 A cup total portion 


Bread or bread alternate 


1 or more servings per meal/8 servings per week 


Enriched or whole -grain bread 


1 slice 


Enriched or whole -grain biscuit, muffin, roll 


1 serving 


or equivalent 




Cooked enriched or whole grain rice, 


Vz cup 


macaroni, noodles, or other cereal grains 
such as bulgur or com grits 




Milk 


1 serving per meal 


Fluid milk (whole milk and low fat milk must 


Vz pint (8 fluid oz.) 


be offered daily) 





11 No more than one-half of the total requirement may be met with full-strength fruit or vegetable juice. 
Source: USD A 



Origin of the School Meals Initiative 

The impetus for the SMI came from mounting scientific evidence that the excessive 
consumption of certain foods was having harmful effects on the health of Americans, 
including children. In particular, the high consumption of fat, saturated fat, and sodium and 
the low consumption of complex carbohydrates and fiber were placing a significant share of 
the population at risk to an increased incidence of heart disease, stroke, certain forms of 
cancer, and other chronic diseases. 
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An assessment of the nutritional content of the school lunch and school breakfast programs 
conducted in early 1992 revealed that, on balance, the meals provided through these programs 
were not in conformance with the Federally-established Dietary Guidelines in several 
important respects. 17 The study concluded that the average share of calories from total fat in 
school lunches (38%) exceeded the Dietary Guideline by 27%, the average share from 
saturated fat (15%) exceeded the Guideline by 50%, and the amount of sodium (1,479 mg) 
was nearly twice the desired level. Within the school food universe, the study found that 
virtually no schools had weekly lunch menus with average percentages of cabries from fat 
and saturated fat that met the Dietary Guidelines. However, the study also found that in 44% 
of the schools, students were offered at least one NSLP meal that met the Dietary Guidelines 
for percent of calories from fat. School breakfasts came close to meeting the Dietary 
Guidelines for total fat but not for saturated fat. With regard to the RDA for key nutrients, the 
study found that these were being met by school lunches with minor exceptions and by school 
breakfasts with the exception of food energy for males over 10 years of age and zinc for all 
students. 

Against this backdrop, the US Department of Agriculture in late 1993 launched a public 
dialogue on how the school meals programs could be changed to enable them to more 
effectively contribute to the nutritional well-being of school-age children. A series of public 
hearings were held in 1993 and 1994 culminating in a Departmental plan - precursor to the 
SMI - to revamp the school meals programs. Among other elements, the plan included: 



modification of the school meal nutrition standards; 
expanded nutrition education, training, and technical assistance; 
improvements in the commodity donation program; 
streamlined administrative procedures. 



In June 1994, the Department invited public comment on a proposed rule that described its 
proposal in detail. In response, the Department received over 14,000 comments during a 90- 
day comment period. Of particular interest to those responding to the proposed rule was that 
it required schools to: (a) use one of two computerized menu planning systems and (b) 
maintain detailed production records for use in computing a weighted nutritional analysis. 



17 Burghardt, J.; Gordon, A.; Chapman, N.; Gleason, P.; Fraker, T., The School Nutrition Dietary 
Assessment Study: School Food Service, Meals Offered, and Dietary Intakes , FNS/USDA, October 1993. 
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In November 1994, before the Department could complete its analysis of public comments 
and prepare a final rule, the Congress enacted P.L. 103-448, the Healthy Meals for Healthy 
Americans Act of 1994, which codified major elements of the Department’s proposed rule. It 
also made significant amendments to the proposal, including directing the Department to 
make available a third “food- based” menu planning option, acceleration of the date required 
for compliance by two years (to SY 1996/97), and authority for State agencies to grant 
waivers through July 1, 1998. 

On the basis of its new legislative authority and the extensive public comments received from 
its initial proposal, the Department drafted a new proposed rule and in January 1995 invited 
comment. On the basis of comments received in response to the proposed rule and during a 
public meeting on the subject held in February 1995, the Department published a final rule in 
June 1995 which required schools to use one of the two computerized menu planning systems 
or the Department’s new “enhanced” food-based option. 

Following publication of this final rule, the Congress further amended the authority in May 
1996 through enactment of PL 104-149, the Healthy Meals for Children Act. This law added 
a fourth menu planning option in the form of the system in effect in SY 1994/95 that is 
essentially the same system that has been in effect since the program began in 1946. In 
addition, participating school districts were given the option of using “any reasonable 
approach” to menu planning, within the guidelines established by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

But before a proposed rule implementing PL 104-149 could be made available for public 
comment, the Congress further amended the authority in August 1996 with approval of PL 
104-193, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996. This 
law mandated that participating schools, regardless of the menu planning system in use, 
satisfy (over the period of a week) the RDA requirements that were already incorporated in 
the Department’s regulations. 

One issue in particular has been prominent in the history of the SMI. That is the use of 
weighting when calculating the nutritional content of school food. The Department received 
nearly 3,000 comments on this issue in response to their original proposal. Most commented 
on the difficulty of maintaining records on food that was served both a la carte and as part of a 
reimbursable meal. Much of the opposition to the SMI (and the program modifications that 
resulted) grew out of school district dissatisfaction with this requirement. Ultimately, this 
resulted in legislation (P.L. 105-336) that prohibits USDA from requiring schools to use 
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weighted analysis through School Year 2002/03. However, State Agencies may require their 
schools to use weighted analysis. 

Also, to some extent lost in the several changes that were made in the SMI during this period 
was the ability to measure progress in the accomplishment of the program’s nutritional 
objectives. As initially proposed, nutrient analysis would have been conducted on an on- 
going basis for all schools. Under he current system, schools that use food-based menu 
planning will be subject to nutrient analysis of their menus only once every five years at the 
time of the State compliance reviews. 

An abbreviated history of the reform of this program is recounted here to provide the reader 
with an appreciation for both the high level of public involvement in the process and the 
prolonged period of discussion and revision that preceded the program assuming its current 
form. Although participating school districts were required to implement the SMI beginning 
in SY 1996/97 and the USD A has been providing education and training materials since at 
least SY 1995/96, there has been confusion and uncertainty over some aspects of the program 
during its start-up. 

Elements of the School Meals Initiative 

At its core, the SMI does two things: 

1) It establishes a set of dietary objectives against which the performance of school meals 
programs can be objectively measured, and 

2) It identifies alternative menu planning systems that schools can employ in accomplishing 
these objectives. 

For its dietary objectives, the Department adopted a subset of both the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDAs) and the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. As indicated earlier, the 
RDAs served as a basis for design of the meal requirements for the traditional school meals 
programs. As such, they have helped shape the composition of school meals for many years. 
And, as also noted earlier, school meals have been largely successful in meeting the nutrient 
targets of the RDAs. 

Adoption of the Dietary Guidelines as an objective of school meals brings a significant new 
dimension to bear on the program, one that speaks directly to the programs’ past nutritional 
shortcomings. The Dietary Guidelines were developed jointly by the Departments of 

O 
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Agriculture and Health and Human Services as a means of providing general guidance to 
Americans on the essential components of a healthy diet. They are based on the best available 
scientific and medical knowledge. By law, they must be reviewed by a panel of experts every 
five years and amended as necessary. As a result, the guidelines were updated in 1985, 1990 
and 1995. 

The Dietary Guidelines issued in 1995 recommend that Americans: 

• eat a variety of foods, 

• limit total fat intake to 30% of calories, 

• limit saturated fat intake to less than 10% of calories, 

• choose a diet low in cholesterol, 

• choose a diet with plenty of grain products, vegetables, and fruits, 

• choose a diet moderate in salt and sodium, and 

• choose a diet moderate in sugars. 



New Approaches to Menu Planning 

Through a combination of USDA proposals and Congressional mandates, as described above, 
four alternative approaches to menu planning were developed and are now available to 
schools participating in the NSLP. Three are new while the fourth, as required by law, is the 
system that has been in use since the beginning of the program. A final rule on “any 
reasonable approach,” which will offer additional options, is currently being prepared within 
the Department. The development of these options was driven by several principles, including 
the following: 



to apply a uniform set of upgraded nutritional objectives to all the menu 
planning options; 

increased flexibility in the choice and combination of foods; 

to focus on the nutritional composition of meals rather than on meal 
components and food items; 
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providing meals that adhere more closely to the nutritional differences of 
different student age groups; 

to take advantage of computer technology while recognizing the diversity of 
technical capability that exists among school districts; 

recognition that nutritional objectives are not to be met by individual foods or 
even in a given meal, but over a period time; 

recognition that changes in menu planning of this complexity can not be 
accomplished “over night.” 



The two approaches that represent the most significant departure from the old system are 
Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) and Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
(ANSMP). These systems are dependent on the use of computerized nutrient analysis and the 
use of USDA-approved software in conducting this analysis. The only difference between 
these approaches is that under NSMP, the school district itself is responsible for conducting its 
own nutrient analysis while under ANSMP, this analysis is conducted by another entity (e.g. 
the State Child Nutrition Agency or another school district) on behalf of the school district. 

The other two menu planning options - Traditional Food-Based (TFB) and Enhanced Food- 
Based (EFB) - are food-based in the sense that meals are defined in terms of specific types 
and quantities of food, as in the old system. 

The four menu planning options are compared in Table IV-2. It will be noted that some 
features are the same regardless of which option the district chooses to follow. All districts 
must satisfy the same nutrition goals. Also, all districts must maintain records on the 
processed foods they use, their food production, and menus. These records are for use by the 
State agencies when they periodically review each district’s menu planning procedures. State 
agencies are required to do nutritional analysis whenever it is not being done by the district or 
by someone else for the district. Thus, for many districts using a food-based system, the State 
agency must use these records to conduct its own nutritional analysis as a means of gauging 
the district’s performance in achieving its nutrition goals. For NSMP and ANSMP districts 
and other districts that conduct their own nutrient analysis, the records are used by the State 
agency in reviewing the district’s analytic procedures and confirming their results. 
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The principal differences among the menu planning options are in the age/grade groups that 
are used, the structure and definition of a reimbursable meal, and, of course, responsibility for 
conducting nutrient analysis. With the exception of the Traditional Food-Based system, the 
age/grade groupings have been updated to better reflect the nutritional requirements of 
children of different ages. 17 NSMP and ANSMP group grades K-6 and 7-12 with an optional 
standard for schools with grades K-3. As an option to using grades, schools using these menu 
planning systems may use ages instead. The suggested age breaks are: 3-6, 7-10, 11-13, and 
14 and older. Alternatively, NSMP and ANSMP schools may also customize their age 
groups. The enhanced food-based system uses the same grade breaks as NSMP and ANSMP, 
though no breakdown by age is provided. Schools using the traditional food-based system 
continue to use the same grade groupings that were used in the past, i.e. K-3 and 4-12 with an 
option for schools with grades 7- 12. 

The structure of the meal and the way in which reimbursable meals are defined are still tied to 
the quantities and types of food under the two food-based systems. The composition of the 
meal in the Enhanced Food-Based system has been modified (“enhanced”) to enable districts 
to more readily meet the nutritional goals of the program. More specifically, the Enhanced 
system requires more and/or larger servings of grains, breads, vegetables, and fruits, and 
slightly smaller servings of meats or meat alternatives. Under NSMP and ANSMP, a 
reimbursable meal must include at least three menu items with an entree, fluid milk, and at 
least one side dish. 



]l Nutrient requirements undergo an especially large jump between the ages of 10 and 1 1 (Grades 5 and 6). 
This dividing line is better reflected in the new groupings. 
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Source: USDA, FNS, A Menu Planner for Healthy School Meals , FNS 303, 1998 
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Research Questions 

The central purpose of this chapter, as noted above, is to describe the overall status of the SMI 
as of SY 1997/98. This is accomplished by addressing the following research questions: 

• How many schools and how many school districts have adopted each of the 
menu planning options? To what extent are school districts using more than 
one system among the schools in their districts? Are there significant 
differences in the use of menu planning systems on the basis of district 
characteristics? 

• Which factors were of greatest importance to school districts in their choice of 
menu planning system for elementary schools and for middle/secondary 
schools? Are there significant differences among districts with different 
characteristics? 

• How far have school districts progressed toward full implementation of their 
chosen menu planning option? Are there significant differences in the level of 
progress by district characteristics, including the menu planning system that is 
being used? 

• What menu planning systems are being used by school districts operating 
under a Food Service Management Company? 

• What are the intentions of those school districts that are now using food- based 
menu planning systems with regard to the adoption of nutrient standard menu 
planning for their elementary schools and for their middle /secondary schools? 
Are there significant differences in intentions on the basis of district 
characteristics? 



Use of Menu Planning Systems 

As indicated earlier, the SMI provides school districts with four menu planning options that 
are specified in considerable detail as well as a fifth option for “any reasonable approach.” 
Though it is expected that most school districts will select one of these options and use it in all 
schools throughout the district, some districts might choose to use more than one menu 
planning system, at least temporarily. For example, a district might choose to use one system 
in its elementary schools and another in its middle/secondary schools. Alternatively, some 
districts might choose to gradually phase in nutrient standard menu planning, leaving some 
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schools in the traditional food-based system for the time being. Still other districts might wish 
to experiment with two or more of the options before deciding which one better serves their 
needs. 

Survey findings indicate that a large majority of both school districts (81.4%) and schools 
(74.2%) were using one of the food-based systems in SY 1997/98. Not all districts were using 
one system to the exclusion of the others. About 5.8% of all districts were using more than 
one menu planning system. Within the food-based category, results indicate that about twice 
as many districts were using the traditional approach as were using the enhanced approach 
(54.9% versus 26.5%). As discussed below, this finding is puzzling in that it aontradicts 
evidence from other sources indicating that the enhanced system is more widely used. The 
NSMP approach was being used by just short of one-fifth (19.8%) of all districts while 
ANSMP was being used by only 3.4% of all districts. 

Interestingly, a substantially larger share of all school districts report using computers to 
conduct nutrient analysis (36.9%) (see Table III- 16) than report they are using NSMP or 
ANSMP (23.3%). This suggests that many districts that indicate they are using a food-based 
menu planning approach are also conducting nutrient analysis. 

When compared on the basis of schools rather than school districts (Table IV-4), a slightly 
larger share use NSMP and a slightly smaller share use Traditional Food-Based. This is due 
to the somewhat greater likelihood that larger school districts will use the NSMP approach and 
the somewhat smaller likelihood that they will use Traditional Food-Based. Nonetheless, 
more than twice as many of the largest districts (25,000 or more) use a food-based system as 
use a nutrient standard system. 

Only 3.4% of all districts and 1.9% of all schools use ANSMP. Not surprisingly, this system 
is substantially more likely to be found in smaller school districts. The “other” menu planning 
system is infrequently used. Only about 1.2% of all districts indicated use of a menu planning 
system other than the four principal systems. 

About 600 districts (5%) report that their schools are using two menu planning systems. Some 
districts might be phasing- in to NSMP or ANSMP a few schools at a time. Others might have 
decided to implement NSMP or ANSMP for some schools (e.g., elementary schools) and not 
for others. Whatever the reasons, these districts have paired menu planning systems as 
follows: 
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Percent of Districts Using Two Menu Planning Systems 



NSMP/Traditional Food-Based 38% 

Enhanced Food-Based/Traditional Food-Based 2 1 

NSMP/Enhanced Food-Based 1 7 

NSMP/ANSMP 7 

ANSMP/Traditional Food-Based 5 

ANSMP/Enhanced Food-Based 5 

Traditional Food-Based/Other 4 

Enhanced Food-Based/Other 2 

NSMP/Other _2 



100 % 



School districts under the direction of a food service management company (FSMC) were 
found to be substantially more likely to use NSMP than were districts that did not use FSMC’s 
(39.2% vs. 17.3%). Conversely, a much smaller share of FSMC districts used the traditional 
food-based approach compared to the non-FSMC districts (37.4% vs. 57.2%). 

As indicated above, the findings of the school district survey do not agree with information 
from other sources relative to the share of school districts using the Enhanced Food-Based 
system versus the Traditional Food-Based system. As measured in both the School Food 
Purchase Study using survey data collected from school districts for SY 1996/97 and in the 
SY 1997/98 survey of State Child Nutrition Program Directors for this study (Table IV-5), a 
somewhat larger share of districts was found to have used the Enhanced approach. This 
contrasts sharply with the results of this survey. 

The reason for this discrepancy is not clear. While imputations were required for a relatively 
small number of non-responses, the methodology used would not have materially altered the 
outcome. The distribution of the unweighted data differ only slightly from the weighted 
distribution that appears in Table IV-5. The information provided by some State agencies for 
the State survey was estimated due to incomplete records or to a failure to differentiate 
between public and private schools. Again, however, the limited degree to which estimates 
were required is unlikely to have caused a difference of this magnitude. To the extent school 
districts have shifted between food- based options during this period, the more likely shift 
would have been from the traditional system to the enhanced system as districts found how 
hard it was to achieve the nutritional goals using the traditional approach. Yet, these results 
suggest a shift in the opposite direction. 
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Table IV-3: Number of Public NSLP School Districts by Type of Menu Planning System 
and by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 





74 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Table IV-4: Number of Schools in Public NSLP School Districts by Type of Menu Planning System and 
by Selected District Characteristics, and School Type, SY 1997/98 
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Table IV-5: Comparison of the Number of School Districts Using Menu 



Planning Options, SYs 1996/97 and 1997/98 



Menu planning system 


School Food Purchase 
Study, SY 1996/97 


State Agency Survey 
SY 1997/98 


School District Survey 
SY 1997/98 














NSMP 


16.5 


16.2 


19.8 


ANSMP 


3.1 


1.9 


3.4 


Enhanced Food-Based 


48.2 


46.5 


26.5 


Traditional Food-Based 


33.4 


35.3 


54.9 


Other 


1.8 


0.9 


1.2 



Source: School Food Purchase Study, 1 998 and School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year 



Report , 2000. 



Basis for Selection of Menu Planning System 

All school districts are expected to have chosen a menu planning method by now and to at 
least be working toward its implementation. If the district has made no changes in how it 
plans its menus, in effect, it has chosen the Traditional Food-Based system. While these 
districts may continue to plan their menus on the basis of the old meal patterns, the meals they 
serve must meet the same nutritional objectives as all other schools. To do this, it is thought 
that most schools will ultimately have to modify their approach to menu planning along the 
lines of the changes represented by the Enhanced Food-Based system. 

In recognition of the magnitude of change associated with implementation of the SMI, school 
districts have been encouraged by FNS to phase-in the program over time. They have also 
been encouraged to experiment with different approaches to menu planning. Thus, it is to be 
expected that districts will be found in all stages of implementation and that some districts will 
be trying more than one menu planning system. 

At this relatively early stage of implementation, FNS is interested in knowing what factors 
have been instrumental in the choice of menu planning method. Respondents were asked to 
rate seven possible considerations from 1 (not at all important) to 5 (extremely important). 
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Average ratings based on the survey results for the choice of menu planning system used in 
elementary schools are displayed in Table IV-6. The ratings indicate that: 

• A wide range of factors was considered, not just one or two. 

• All seven factors listed in the question were considered relatively important. 

• There is substantial uniformity of opinion as to the relative importance of these 
factors across all districts. 

• Though differences in importance among factors were not large, “meal 
acceptability” ranked at the top, followed closely by “improvement in nutritional 
content,” while “recommendations of others” was least important. 



It would appear from these ratings that while school foodservice directors have to balance 
tradeoffs across a range of considerations, first and foremost they are boking for a menu 
planning system that will provide meals that are acceptable to their patrons while at the same 
time making these meals more nutritious. Furthermore, there are no apparent differences 
between districts that have chosen different menu planning systems. The largest differences 
(and they are not very large) are between districts using NSMP and the rest. The differences 
suggest that staff and facility considerations might have been less important to districts that 
chose NSMP. Or, conversely, that they were more important factors in the equation for these 
districts deciding to not go that route, including those that opted for ANSMP. 



Table IV-6: Importance of Selected Considerations to Public NSLP School Districts in Choosing Menu Planning 
Method Currently Used in Elementary Schools by Selected District Characteristics , SY 1997/98 
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17 Based on rating system of 1 to 5 with 1 = “not at all important” and 5= “extremely important.” 

2/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

3/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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Implementation Status 

Survey respondents were asked to assess their progress in implementation of the menu 
planning method they had chosen. They were asked to indicate their progress on a five -point 
scale that ranged from “have not started” to “fully implemented.” 

As noted before, although the survey was conducted in the second year of the SMI 
implementation (SY 1997/98), it was anticipated that most school districts would be 
somewhere short of full implementation. In addition to the early confusion over details of the 
menu planning options, the effective date of the regulations, and the opportunity for school 
districts to be granted two-year waivers, it was recognized that schools would require time to 
train their staffs and put all the necessary procedures in place. The State Child Nutrition 
Agencies, the principal source of training and technical assistance, would also require time to 
prepare for their new responsibilities (see Chapter VIII). The principal question, therefore, 
was how far toward full implementation had school districts come by SY 1997/98. 

Just over one-third (34.8%) of all districts reported that their chosen system of menu planning 
had been fully implemented. Another one-quarter (26.3%) indicated that they had made 
substantial progress and were at least three-quarters implemented. Given the complexity of 
the process, to have achieved this level of implementation nationwide within two years should 
be considered a substantial accomplishment. 

School districts with larger enrollments were somewhat more likely to have fully implemented 
their menu planning systems. Over half (52.9%) of those districts with 25,000 or more 
students reported that they were fully implemented. At the other extreme, a somewhat larger 
share of the smaller districts reported having not started or having barely started on 
implementation. Of those districts with an enrollment of less than 1,000 students, 8.5% said 
they had not started while another 13.4% said that they were still in the early stages of 
implementation, i.e. that they were at least one-quarter implemented. 

When compared by the type of menu planning system they had selected, relatively few 
differences are noted among the four major methods. A somewhat larger share of traditional 
food-based districts (10.3%) reported that they had not started. Those relatively few districts 
that report that they are using a menu planning method other than the four prescribed methods 
report being furthest along in implementation. Of these districts, 59.5% said that they had 
achieved full implementation while another 21.5% were at least three-quarters implemented. 
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Table IV-7: Share of Public NSLP School Districts by Progress in Full Implementation 
of Chosen Menu Planning Method by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Have not 
started 


At least 
one -quarter 
implemented 


At least half 
implemented 


At least 
three-quarters 
implemented 


Fully 

implemented 


















All districts 


6.7 


12.3 


19.9 


26.3 


34.8 


District size ]/ 












Less than 1,000 


8.5 


13.4 


19.2 


25.0 


33.9 


1,000-4,999 


6.4 


12.0 


20.5 


27.2 


33.8 


5,000- 24,999 


2.9 


10.0 


20.9 


28.1 


38.1 


25,000 or more 


0.8 


7.1 


14.6 


24.6 


52.9 


Program participation 












NSLP and SBP 


6.4 


13.0 


19.9 


25.6 


35.2 


NSLP only 


7.8 


10.1 


20.0 


28.6 


33.5 


District poverty level 2/ 












High (>60% f&r) 


4.0 


15.1 


15.7 


26.7 


38.5 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


6.0 


13.2 


20.7 


26.2 


33.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


8.3 


10.5 


20.7 


26.3 


34.2 


Menu planning method used 












NSMP 


2.8 


14.6 


19.5 


34.4 


28.8 


ANSMP 


0.0 


5.5 


28.2 


28.9 


37.2 


Enhanced food-based 


3.2 


10.0 


22.7 


29.1 


35.0 


Traditional food-based 


10.3 


12.8 


19.2 


23.5 


34.3 


Other 


2.5 


10.4 


6.7 


21.5 


59.5 



l; Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

2/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 



1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Future Intentions of Districts Using Food-Based Systems 

Since the food-based menu planning systems closely resemble the approach that most schools 
used prior to the SMI, they are less demanding and more familiar to most school food 
directors. As a result, it is possible that some school districts have chosen to stay with a food- 
based system for the time being, but intend to eventually adopt NSMP once the wrinkles have 
been ironed out and once they and their staff are better prepared for the change. 
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Much of the documentation that is required for NSMP is also required of the districts using a 
food-based system. Thus, once food-based districts have developed the documentation that is 
required for their nutritional assessments (e.g. maintaining production records, developing and 
using standardized recipes, determining the nutritional content of commercially processed 
foods, etc.), they are a good way toward satisfying the conditions of NSMP. Furthermore, as 
foodservice directors become more familiar with NSMP and the advantages it offers in terms 
of speed and flexibility, their interest in adopting the method could be heightened. 

To better gauge their intentions in this regard, those school foodservice directors that were 
using either of the two food-based systems or a menu planning system characterized as 
“other” were asked if they were currently: 

• working toward implementation of NSMP 

• planning to work toward implementation of NSMP 

• not planning to work toward implementation of NSMP 



Respondents were asked to indicate their intentions separately for elementary schools and 
middle/secondary schools since it is possible that NSMP might be implemented for one and 
not the other. 

The responses indicate that about half of the districts that were using a food-based (or “other”) 
menu planning system in SY 1997/98 planned to stay with that system while the other half 
were either working toward the adoption of NSMP or planned to work toward its adoption. 
The latter two groups were of approximately equal size. 

Slightly more districts were working toward implementation of NSMP for elementary schools 
than for middle/secondary schools. Given the greater ease with which NSMP can be applied 
to younger children given the simpler menus and less frequent use of a la carte, this is not 
surprising. 

The reported intentions of these districts with regard to their future use of NSMP are 
substantially the same across district size, poverty, and program participation categories. The 
one notable exception is the response of the largest districts, particularly with regard to the use 
of NSMP in middle/secondary schools. The largest districts are substantially more resistant to 
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the use of NSMP in their middle/secondary schools with over two-thirds (68.6%) of these 
districts saying that they do not plan to move in this direction. 



Table IV-8: Intentions of Public NSLP School Districts Using Food-Based Menu Planning 
Systems to Work toward Implementation of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning for 

Elementary Schools by Selected District Characteristics , SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Working toward 
implementation 


Planning to work 
toward 

implementation 


Not planning to 
work toward 
implementation 


All districts 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All districts 


2,855 


26.6 


2,649 


24.7 


5,225 


48.7 


10,728 


100.0 


District size 17 


















Less than 1,000 


1,110 


23.9 


1,085 


23.3 


2,452 


52.8 


4,647 


100.0 


1,000- 4,999 


1,287 


28.5 


1,173 


26.0 


2,057 


45.5 


4,518 


100.0 


5,000- 24,999 


414 


29.7 


357 


25.6 


620 


44.5 


1,392 


100.0 


25,000 or more 


44 


25.6 


33 


19.2 


95 


55.2 


172 


100.0 


Program participation 


















NSLP and SBP 


2,142 


26.9 


1,976 


24.8 


3,851 


48.3 


7,969 


100.0 


NSLP only 


713 


25.8 


672 


24.4 


1,374 


49.8 


2,759 


100.0 


District poverty level 27 


















High (>60% f&r) 


367 


22.0 


416 


24.9 


886 


53.1 


1,668 


100.0 


Medium (31-60% f&r) 


1,087 


26.3 


985 


23.8 


2,060 


49.9 


4,132 


100.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1,401 


28.4 


1,248 


25.3 


2,280 


46.3 


4,928 


100.0 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Table IV-9: Intentions of Public NSLP School Districts Using Food-Based Menu Planning 
Systems to Work toward Implementation of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning for 
Middle/Secondary Schools by Selected District Characteristics 5T 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Working toward 
implementation 


Planning to work 
toward 

implementation 


Not planning to 
work toward 
implementation 


All districts 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All districts 


2,299 


23.9 


2,324 


24.2 


4,980 


51.9 


9,603 


100.0 


District size 17 


















Less than 1,000 


743 


21.4 


803 


23.2 


1,918 


55.4 


3,464 


100.0 


1,000- 4,999 


1,175 


25.6 


1,152 


25.1 


2,258 


49.2 


4,585 


100.0 


5,000- 24,999 


354 


25.6 


341 


24.7 


686 


49.6 


1,382 


100.0 


25,000 or more 


27 


15.7 


28 


16.3 


118 


68.6 


172 


100.0 


Program participation 


















NSLP and SBP 


1,780 


24.4 


1,776 


24.4 


3,726 


51.2 


7,281 


100.0 


NSLP only 


519 


22.4 


549 


23.6 


1,254 


54.0 


2,322 


100.0 


District poverty level 27 
High (>60% f&r) 


326 


24.3 


364 


27.1 


654 


48.7 


1,344 


100.0 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


902 


24.3 


818 


22.1 


1,985 


53.6 


3,705 


100.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1,072 


23.5 


1,142 


25.1 


2,341 


51.4 


4,554 


100.0 



l/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

21 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



If the number of districts that say they are either working toward or plan to work toward 
implementation of NSMP for at least some of their schools were to carry through with their 
plans, the number of NSMP districts would approximately triple. Even if one were to adjust 
for excessive optimism by cutting this number in half, the number of NSMP districts would 
nearly double from the present level to about 40% of all NSLP districts. 
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CHAPTER V: 

OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES USED IN IMPLEMENTING THE SMI 
MENU PLANNING OPTIONS 

Introduction 

Implementation of the SMI requires a number of changes in existing foodservice operating 
procedures and in some cases the adoption of entirely new procedures. The changes are 
generally greatest for those schools that have adopted NSMP or ANSMP though some 
changes are required of all schools, regardless of their choice of menu planning technique. 
Possible changes include: modification of the grade and age categories used in menu planning, 
the adoption of computerized systems for menu planning and nutrient analysis, the collection 
of new information for use in conducting nutrient analysis, changes in the choice of foods and 
preparation techniques, and increased attention to nutrition education. In this chapter, we 
review the extent to which school districts are making these changes and the progress they are 
making in their adoption. 

Research Questions 

In describing the operational procedures used in implementing the SMI menu planning 
options, the following research questions are addressed: 



To what extent are particular types of documentation required to conduct 
nutritional analysis routinely available to school food directors? Are there 
significant differences in availability by size of school district? 

To what extent do participating school districts use menu cycles? What is the 
average length and number? Are there significant differences in the use, 
length, and number of menu cycles by district characteristics? 

To what extent are school districts using fully standardized recipes and what 
share of their recipes are fully standardized? Are there significant differences 
in the use of standardized recipes by district characteristics? 
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What grade and age categories are being used by those elementary and 
middle/secondary schools that are using NSMP or ANSMP in conducting 
nutrient analysis of their lunch menus? 

What grade categories are being used by those schools that are using food- 
based techniques in planning their lunch menus? 

Of the software systems approved by the USDA, which ones are being used in 
conducting nutrient analysis? To what extent are school districts that use 
food- based planning techniques using USDA-approved software? 

How many school districts weight foods on the basis of actual or planned 
servings in conducting nutritional analysis? Of these districts, how many 
exclude a la carte sales? Are there significant differences in the use of 
weighting or the exclusion of a la carte sales among districts with differing 
characteristics? 

For those school districts using ANSMP, which organizations are conducting 
the analysis, to what extent have these districts submitted menus and recipes to 
their State agencies, and how many have State approval of their menus? 

With what frequency has it been necessary for school districts using NSMP 
and ANSMP to re-analyze their menus and why has this re-analysis been 
necessary? 

For those school districts that are using a food-based approach to menu 
planning and do not conduct nutritional analysis, what steps are being taken to 
achieve the nutritional aims of the SMI? 

To what extent have school districts publicized the nutrient content of the 
meals they serve, what methods have been used, and toward which 
populations has the information been targeted? 

To what extent have school districts established other (optional) nutrition 
targets for their lunch and breakfast programs and of these how many have 
experienced difficulty in meeting them? 



Availability of Documentation Needed for Nutrient Analysis 

A variety of documentation is required before school meals can be analyzed for their 
nutritional content. This documentation includes the menus used, production records, number 
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of servings used for other than reimbursable meafc, recipes used, and the nutritional content of 
commercially prepared foods. 

Nutrient analysis is required for all school districts, regardless of the menu planning system 
that is being used. The only variation is in who performs the analysis and when. School 
districts using NSMP are required to conduct their own computerized nutrient analysis on a 
continuing basis. ANSMP districts have their menus analyzed on a continuing basis as well, 
though the analysis is conducted by another entity. Thus, assuming that all districts were 
fully operational in the menu planning system of their choice, about one-fifth of all districts 
would have been conducting their own nutrient analysis at the time of this survey. And, as a 
result, they would have confronted the need for this documentation. 

School districts using food-based menu planning systems are not required to conduct their 
own nutrient analysis, though they are encouraged to do so. For those school districts that do 
not perform their own nutrient analysis, this analysis is conducted by their State Child 
Nutrition Agency (or its representative) at the time of their nutrition compliance review. 
Since these reviews are to be conducted only once every five years and in some States are just 
getting underway (see Chapter VIII), many school districts have not yet been required to have 
had their menus analyzed. As a result, some of these districts might not be familiar with the 
documentation that is required. 

Survey results indicate that the required documentation is generally available. 17 At least two- 
thirds of all districts reported that for 11 of the 17 items listed, the required documentation 
was routinely available for their schools. Aside from the relatively small share of districts 
(24.2%) that had printouts of their nutrient analysis (which would be expected mainly in 
NSMP and ANSMP districts, in any event), the greatest constraint in documentation is for 
numbers of a la carte, adult, and special meal servings. This information is required to ensure 
that the analysis is conducted only for those foods that are served in reimbursable meals. 
Overall, only 34.9% of all districts routinely have this information available. 

It is possible that respondents have overestimated the availability of these data. A significant 
share of those districts not conducting their own nutrient analysis had not yet confronted a 
compliance review at the time of this survey. Thus, State reviewers might find the 
information incomplete or in a format that is difficult to use. 

]l Since it was not possible to distinguish between the unavailability of the indicated documentation and a 
non-response to the question, imputations were not made for item non-response to this question. As a result, 
the indicated percentages could be slightly underestimated. 
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Another type of documentation that is often not available is information on the types of fats 
and oils used in the preparation of foods. Survey results indicate that this is routinely 
available in only about half of all school districts. 

School district enrollment is positively associated with the availability of all types of 
documentation. This is consistent with the higher incidence of NSMP systems among the 
larger districts, indicating greater direct experience with the requirements of nutrient analysis. 



Table V-l: Share of Public NSLP School Districts for which Documentation Used in 
Conducting Nutritional Assessments is Routinely Available by Type of 

Documentation and by Size of School District, SY 1997/98 







School district enrollment 






Type of documentation 


Less than 
1,000 


1,000 to 
4,999 


5,000 to 
24,999 


25,000 or 
more 


All districts 














Menus 












Complete set of menus 


69.7 


77.9 


81.0 


84.6 


74.9 


Production records 












Reimbursable meals forecast 


41.3 


60.2 


69.4 


73.8 


53.5 


Planned menu items 


68.4 


75.6 


83.1 


82.5 


73.6 


Serving sizes 


67.9 


77.7 


81.9 


86.3 


74.2 


Number of servings planned 


64.8 


72.1 


78.1 


81.3 


70.0 


Total amount of item prepared 


71.9 


81.9 


86.9 


85.4 


78.3 


Total amount of item left over 


54.4 


74.6 


84.0 


81.3 


67.3 


Comments on substitutions 


38.4 


52.2 


62.9 


66.7 


48.0 


Other meals 












Number of a la carte, adult, 


23.1 


41.3 


49.6 


58.8 


34.9 


special meal servings 
Standardized recipes 












Number of servings 


69.7 


75.7 


82.7 


85.0 


74.2 


Serving size 


67.2 


75.7 


82.0 


85.4 


73.0 


Ingredients 


61.6 


69.2 


77.7 


82.9 


67.3 


Measures/weights/packaging 


63.3 


69.3 


78.8 


83.8 


68.2 


Preparation procedures 


60.8 


69.4 


78.4 


82.5 


67.2 


Types of fats/oils used in 


49.6 


48.7 


54.5 


57.5 


50.0 


preparation 

Commercially processed products 












Nutritional content 


58.1 


63.3 


76.4 


80.4 


63.2 


Nutrient analysis 












Printout of nutrient analysis 


16.9 


25.6 


38.0 


60.8 


24.2 



17 Percent of districts within enrollment category. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Table V-2: Share of Public NSLP School Districts for which Documentation Used in 
Conducting Nutritional Assessments is Routinely Available by Type of 
Documentation and by Type of Menu Planning System 5F 1997/98 







Menu Planning System 




All 

districts 


Type of documentation 


NSMP 


ANSMP 


Enhanced 

Food-based 


Traditional 

Food-based 


Other 








nprppnt^ 


















Menus 














Complete set of menus 


82.2 


72.2 


81.2 


70.4 


58.3 


74.9 


Production records 














Reimbursable meals forecast 


61.5 


26.9 


58.5 


51.1 


36.2 


53.5 


Planned menu items 


76.4 


61.7 


77.3 


71.9 


61.3 


73.6 


Serving sizes 


80.5 


69.8 


78.9 


70.4 


56.4 


74.2 


Number of servings planned 


75.0 


62.8 


71.5 


68.0 


51.5 


70.0 


Total amount of item prepared 


80.9 


75.1 


84.1 


76.1 


56.4 


78.3 


Total amount of item left over 


68.2 


63.7 


72.8 


64.8 


43.6 


67.3 


Comments on substitutions 


48.4 


33.0 


50.8 


46.5 


39.9 


48.0 


Other meals 














Number of a la carte, adult, 


39.5 


37.0 


35.2 


34.1 


22.1 


34.9 


special meal servings 
Standardized recipes 














Number of servings 


80.0 


58.8 


81.0 


70.8 


63.2 


74.2 


Serving size 


78.8 


58.4 


78.9 


69.8 


63.2 


73.0 


Ingredients 


74.8 


51.3 


72.6 


63.8 


56.4 


67.3 


Measures/weights/packaging 


72.6 


49.8 


72.2 


65.9 


50.3 


68.2 


Preparation procedures 


73.1 


54.6 


72.9 


63.9 


50.3 


67.2 


Types of fats/oils used in 














Preparation 


56.0 


41.4 


50.5 


48.6 


37.4 


50.0 


Commercially processed products 














Nutritional content 


70.5 


51.8 


69.1 


59.4 


54.0 


63.2 


Nutrient analysis 














Printout of nutrient analysis 


65.3 


34.6 


14.2 


14.3 


32.5 


24.2 



17 Percent of districts within menu planning system category. 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



A comparison of survey results tabulated by menu planning system indicates that availability 
of the required documentation is highest for NSMP and enhanced food-based school districts. 
This is not surprising in that districts applying these options must be proactive in assessing the 
nutritional implications of their menus. 

This comparison is revealing in two other respects. First, it will be noted that a somewhat 
smaller share of ANSMP districts have access to this documentation in comparison to districts 
using other menu planning systems. For most types of documentation they rank even lower 
than those districts that are continuing to use the traditional food-based approach. 
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Second, these findings indicate that districts using “other” menu planning systems are 
somewhat less likely to have ready access to the required documentation than districts using 
any of the other systems, with the possible exception of districts using ANSMP. Thus, it 
would appear that the relatively small share of all districts that are using either ANSMP or 
“other” systems are least well prepared for conducting nutritional assessments of their menus. 

Use of Menu Cycles 

Menu cycles are specified periods of time over which a standard set of menus is repeated. 
Menu planning is a demanding and time-consuming activity. It requires attention to food 
procurement, work schedules, variety, and seasonality. By establishing a set of menus that 
can be repeated on a regular basis, say every 4 or 5 weeks, it becomes possible to standardize 
the process. This, in turn, makes it possible to plan far more effectively and, for example, to 
forecast food requirements over an entire school year. 

The requirement under the SMI that reimbursable meals meet certain nutritional standards has 
added another layer of complexity to menu planning. In addition to all the other 
considerations, program administrators must now develop menus that satisfy the SMI 
nutritional objectives over each 5-day school week. In effect, the SMI provides school 
districts with another incentive to use menu cycles. In the absence of menu cycles, it becomes 
necessary for school food directors to maintain more elaborate records and, for NSMP and 
ANSMP schools to more frequently conduct nutritional analysis. 

Results of the NSMP Demonstration Evaluation indicated that requirements of the SMI 
provided a strong inducement for school districts to use menu cycles. l/ Of 1 1 districts that had 
not used cycle menus prior to NSMP, 8 had adopted them by the end of the demonstration. 
The collective experience of these districts was that use of menu cycles “greatly facilitated 
NSMP because it created a finite number of menus to be analyzed.” 

Results of this study indicate that only 40% of all districts used menu cycles in SY 1 997/98 . 21 
Their frequency of use among the largest districts was about twice that of districts with an 
enrollment of less than 5,000. High poverty districts used menu cycles somewhat more than 



17 Fox, M.K., p.6-16. 

27 In response to another question, 36% of all districts reported that they had “never” used menu cycles (see 
Table VI-6). In combination, these results suggest that roughly one-quarter of all NSLP school districts 
might have used menu cycles in the past but were not using them in SY 1 997/98. 
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low-poverty districts. The use of menu cycles among NSMP school districts was somewhat 
higher than average at 47%, but not dramatically higher. 

For those school districts that use menu cycles, respondents were asked to report the length of 
the cycle (measured in days or weeks) and the number of cycle menus used for the school 
year. Separate responses were requested for elementary and middle/secondary schools. 
Responses to the length of cycle were all converted to a daily basis. 

The average length of cycle ranged between 20 and 25 days. Nearly two-thirds of all districts 
using menu cycles use either a 4-, 5-, or 6-week cycle with the 4- week cycle the most popular. 



The average number of different cycle menus for all districts was 3.7 per year for elementary 
schools and 3.5 per year for middle/secondary schools in SY 1997/98. These averages are 
pulled slightly higher by the fact that a few respondents reported having cycle menus in 
double digits. About 80% of all districts report having 1 to 3 cycles. 



Table V-3: Use of Menu Cycles by Public NSLP School Districts by Grade 



Category and by Selected District Characteristics , SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Share of districts 
using menu cycles 


Average length of cycle 


Average number of cycle 
menus 


Elementary 


Middle/ 

Secondary 


Elementary 


Middle/ 

Secondary 




percent 


days 


number per school year 


All districts 


40.0 


24.1 


23.3 


3.7 


3.5 


District size 17 












Less than 1,000 


38.8 


24.8 


24.9 


4.5 


4.2 


1,000-4,999 


35.2 


24.1 


23.4 


3.2 


3.2 


5,000 - 24,999 


54.4 


22.5 


21.0 


3.1 


2.8 


25,000 or more 


73.3 


22.9 


19.9 


2.6 


2.5 


Program participation 












NSLP and SBP 


42.3 


24.1 


23.4 


3.7 


3.3 


NSLP only 


33.2 


24.0 


22.9 


3.9 


4.0 


District poverty level 27 












High (>60% f&r) 


50.5 


23.1 


22.1 


4.9 


4.2 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


41.9 


24.6 


23.8 


3.5 


3.4 


Low (<30% f&r) 


34.9 


24.0 


23.4 


3.4 


3.2 



Total school district enrollment as of October 3 1 , 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 3 1 , 



1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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Use of Standardized Recipes 



Standardized recipes offer another means of standardizing menu planning and food 
preparation. A standardized recipe is one that has been tested and adapted for use so as to 
produce consistent results and yield when the same procedures, equipment, quantity and 
quality of ingredients are used. The advantages of using standardized recipes have long been 
recognized by school food professionals and therefore are widely used. 

The adoption of nutritional standards and the need to evaluate menus against them provides 
further advantage to the use of standardized recipes. If standardized recipes are not used, 
either nutrient analysis must be conducted with greater frequency or its results become less 
reliable. Conversely, if standardized recipes are being used, once they have been incorporated 
in the database, nutritional analysis will be far less time-consuming. Thus, FNS is interested 
in knowing the extent to which standardized recipes are being used. 

Survey results indicate that they are used quite extensively with 85% of all districts reporting 
their use for at least some recipes. Larger districts are somewhat more likely to use them than 
smaller districts. Nonetheless, over 80% of the districts in all size categories report their use. 
NSMP and ANSMP districts are also somewhat more likely to use standardized recipes than 
are districts using other menu planning systems. 

Despite this, a majority of those districts reporting their use also indicate that not all of their 
recipes were standardized. Only about 21.7% reported that all of their recipes were 
standardized. (Among the largest districts this share was nearly twice as large at 43%.) The 
majority of users (58%) said that “most” of their recipes were standardized while 21% 
reported that “some” recipes were standardized. 

It would appear that the majority of all school districts are reasonably well along in the 
development of standardized recipes. However, approximately one-third of all districts are 
either not using them or are using them to only a limited extent. Use of these recipes will 
therefore need to become more widespread if results of the nutrient analysis required under the 
SMI are to provide a reliable measure of program performance. Smaller districts in particular 
are likely to need help in the accomplishment of this task. 
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Table V-4: Share of Public NSLP School Districts Using Standardized 
Recipes by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Share of districts 
using standardized 
recipes 


Share of recipes fully standardized 


All 


Most 


Some 
















All districts 


84.9 


21.7 


57.7 


20.6 


District size 17 










Less than 1,000 


83.0 


21.0 


56.5 


22.5 


1,000-4,999 


84.3 


19.8 


60.0 


20.2 


5,000- 24,999 


92.1 


26.4 


56.0 


17.5 


25,000 or more 


90.0 


42.6 


48.6 


9.3 


Program participation 










NSLP and SBP 


85.9 


23.1 


56.6 


20.3 


NSLP only 


81.8 


17.2 


61.4 


21.4 


District poverty level 27 










High (>60% f&r) 


86.9 


26.7 


54.8 


18.5 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


87.7 


24.8 


55.9 


19.4 


Low (<30% f&r) 


81.9 


17.1 


60.5 


22.4 


Menu planning method used 










NSMP 


90.9 


35.8 


50.8 


13.4 


ANSMP 


92.7 


26.6 


63.7 


9.7 


Enhanced Food-based 


88.4 


16.0 


59.1 


24.9 


Traditional Food-based 


81.3 


20.0 


58.5 


21.5 


Other 


80.4 


28.2 


61.8 


9.9 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Use of Grade/Age Categories 

Since children of different ages have different nutritional requirements, it i necessary to 
customize menus to as many different grade/age groups as practical. At a minimum, USDA 
encourages kindergarten through 12 th grade (K-12) schools to develop menus for at least two 
groups. For NSMP and enhanced food based schools, the divisions are K-6 and 7-12. Though 
it is not required, USDA encourages a further division of K-6 into K-3 and 4-6 (Figure V-l). 

Traditional food-based districts are encouraged to divide K-12 schools into K-3 and 4-12 with 
an option to further divide the latter into 4-6 and 7-12. 
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Schools using NSMP are also permitted to use age groups instead of grade groups, if they 
prefer. Four established age groups are built into USDA-approved software for this purpose. 
They are: ages 3-6, 7-10, 11-13, and 14 and older. NSMP schools are also permitted to 
develop customized age groups. With a computerized menu planning system, this can be 
achieved with relative ease. 

In practice, schools report using many different grade/age groupings as the basis for their 
menu planning. In part, this is an artifact of school district organization and the multiplicity of 
grade groupings that are found among and within schools. Within the same school district, it 
is not unusual to find several different grade groupings. Among the school districts using 
NSMP, more than 50 different grade groupings and more than 45 age groupings were 
reported. Among the food-based schools, a comparable number of grade groupings were 
reported. 



Figure V-l: Grade/Age Categories by Menu Planning Option , SY 1997/98 




The diversity of the groupings used are evident from Tables V-5 and V-6. Among the NSMP 
and ANSMP schools, 81% conduct their nutritional analysis on the basis of grade groups. Of 
these, K-6 and K-5 are used with greatest frequency. Of the age groupings in NSMP and 
ANSMP schools, 5- 10 and 7-10 are in greatest use, though neither of these categories account 
for as many as 4% of the total number of schools. Within the food-based schools, the grade 
categories in greatest use are K-6, K-12, and K-5. The relatively large share (18%) of all 
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food-based systems that report planning their meals on a K- 12 basis raises questions regarding 
their compliance with program requirements. 



Table V-5: Number of NSMP/ANSMP Schools by Grade and Age 



Categories Used in Conducting Nutrient Analysis of Lunch 
Menus, SY 1997/98 



Grade/age categories 


Number of 
schools 


Percent of total 


Grade groupings 






PK-5 


366 


2.0 


K-4 


218 


1.2 


K-5 


1,917 


10.5 


K-6 


3,514 


19.2 


K-8 


583 


3.2 


K-12 


503 


2.8 


1-5 


216 


1.2 


1-6 


209 


1.1 


6-8 


476 


2.6 


6-12 


649 


3.6 


7-12 


1,511 


8.3 


9-12 


659 


3.6 


Other 


3.932 


21.5 


Total 


14,753 


80.7 


Age groupings 






3-6 


201 


1.1 


5-10 


633 


3.5 


5-11 


309 


1.7 


5-12 


83 


0.5 


7-10 


613 


3.4 


11-13 


310 


1.7 


11-14 


118 


0.6 


11-17 


140 


0.8 


14-17 


241 


1.3 


Other 


873 


4.8 


Total 


3,521 


19.3 


Grand Total 


18,274 


100.0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Note: Does not include imputations for nonresponses; 30% of NSMP/ANSMP 
school districts did not respond to this question. 
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Table V-6: Number of Food-Based Menu Planning Schools by 
Grade Categories Used in Planning Lunch Menus , SY 1997/98 



Grade/age categories 


Number of 
schools 


Percent of total 


K 


923 


1.9 


K-2 


447 


0.9 


K-3 


809 


1.7 


K-4 


591 


1.2 


K-5 


6,783 


14.2 


K-6 


8,837 


18.5 


K-8 


1,211 


2.5 


K-12 


8,576 


18.0 


1-12 


281 


0.6 


3-5 


266 


0.6 


3-6 


182 


0.4 


4-12 


574 


1.2 


6-8 


1,927 


4.0 


6-12 


1,934 


4.1 


7-8 


471 


1.0 


’ 7-12 


3,335 


7.0 


9-12 


3,449 


7.2 


10-12 


144 


0.3 


All other 


7.009 


14.7 


Total 


47,749 


100.0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Note: Does not include imputations for nonresponses; 27% of food-based 
school districts did not respond to this question. 



Use of Weighting 

To ensure that menu components are appropriately credited in conducting nutritional analysis, 
foodservice personnel were instructed in the initial phase of the SMI to maintain food 
production records and to assign weights to menu components on the basis of each 
component’s relative importance measured in terms of actual or planned servings. If twice as 
many servings of pizza are plated as baked chicken, for example, pizza should be accorded 
twice as much weight in calculating the nutritional content of the menu. Furthermore, to the 
extent that the same menu items included in a reimbursable meal are also offered for sale as an 
a la carte item, the portion that is sold a la carte must be excluded from the calculation of these 
weights. 
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The initial regulations required NSMP and ANSMP schools to assign weights in conducting 
nutritional analysis. As the range of menu planning options was enlarged to include food- 
based techniques, schools using the newly added approaches were encouraged but not 
required to assign weights in conducting nutritional analysis. From the beginning, this was 
viewed by many as one of the most burdensome requirements of the program. The 
Department received nearly 3,000 public comments (most of them negative) in response to the 
original proposed rule. However, absent some better way of ensuring the accuracy of the 
records on which the nutrient analysis was conducted, the Department retained this 
requirement. 

The problems associated with obtaining menu production information for use in assigning 
weights were also evident in the NSMP demonstration. Not only did it top the list in terms of 
being considered a “significant burden” among the SFAs that completed the demonstration, 
but was cited by 8 of 1 1 SFA directors that dropped out of the demonstration as a prime 
reason for dropping out. 17 

In recognition of the burdensomeness of this requirement and the possibility that there are 
other ways to accomplish the same objective, the USDA authorized the granting of temporary 
waivers through State child nutrition agencies. These waivers were authorized through SY 
1999/2000. This action was followed by a provision in the Child Nutrition Reauthorization 
Act of 1998 that prohibits USDA from requiring the use of weighted analysis for nutrient 
analysis of school meals through SY 2002/03, although States can still impose the 
requirements. 

Since the latter waivers had not yet been adopted at the time this survey was conducted, those 
respondents that conducted nutritional analyses were asked about their use of weighting. The 
results indicate that a majority of these districts, 77.6%, were assigning weights (Table V-7). 
The NSMP/ANSMP schools were slightly more likely than the food-based schools to use 
weights. This was partic ularly true among the larger school districts. Within the largest size 
class, a substantially larger share of NSMP/ANSMP districts used weighting compared to the 
food-based districts. In part this could be due to the greater ease of using weights with a 
computerized operation while the food-based districts are somewhat more dependent on hand 
calculations for their nutrient analysis. 



17 M.K. Fox, p. 7-9 
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Table V-7: Share of Public NSLP School Districts that Weight Foods on the 



Basis of Actual or Planned Servings in Conducting Nutritional Analysis , by 
Menu Planning System and by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics - 


Food-based menu 


NSMP/ANSMP 
planning districts 


All districts 




planning districts 














All districts 


74.9 


80.8 


77.6 


District size 17 








Less than 1 ,000 


80.6 


77.2 


78.9 


1,000-4,999 


77.4 


85.3 


80.7 


5,000-24,999 


60.9 


79.5 


69.6 


25,000 or more 


46.0 


81.8 


59.6 


Program participation 








NSLP and SBP 


74.2 


82.5 


78.0 


NSLP only 


77.5 


75.3 


76.5 


District poverty level 27 








High (>60% f&r) 


70.4 


71.1 


70.8 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


74.9 


82.2 


78.4 


Low (<30% f&r) 


76.4 


83.2 


79.3 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1997. 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



NSMP/ANSMP respondents that applied weights in conducting their nutrient analysis were 
also asked if they excluded the a la carte food sales of those food items that were also 
components of reimbursable meals. Their responses indicate that about 74% of all districts do 
exclude a la carte sales from the calculation and that this share is relatively uniform across 
districts. 
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Table V-8: Number of Public NSLP School Districts Using NSMP/ANSMP Planning 
Systems that Weight Foods on the Basis of their Relative Importance , SY 1997/98 





School districts that weight foods on basis of relative importance 


District characteristics 


Number 


Percent of total 


School districts that exclude a la carte sales 




Number 


Percent of total 


All districts 


2,478 


80.8 


1,831 


73.9 


District size 17 
Less than 1,000 


1,022 


77.2 


713 


69.8 


1,000-4,999 


1,012 


85.3 


747 


73.8 


5,000- 24,999 


381 


79.5 


318 


83.5 


25,000 or more 


63 


81.8 


52 


82.5 


Program participation 
NSLP and SBP 


1,958 


82.5 


1,453 


74.2 


NSLP only 


520 


75.3 


378 


72.7 


District poverty level 27 
High (>60% f&r) 


349 


71.1 


255 


73.1 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


1,086 


82.2 


792 


72.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1,043 


83.2 


784 


75.2 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 3 1 , 1997. 



27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 3 1 , 
1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Re-Analysis Requirements 

In the early phases of SMI implementation, school districts will probably have to re-analyze 
their menus from time-to-time. Not only will school food personnel be learning how to apply 
new menu planning tools, but changes in food availability and cost as well as changes in 
student preferences will be occurring too. This is especially likely for those school districts 
that are using NSMP and ANSMP. 

To better understand how school districts were coping with this problem, NSMP and ANSMP 
districts were asked if re-analysis of their menus had been required and if so, why and with 
what frequency. Their responses are summarized in Tables V-9 and V-10. 

The majority of all districts reporting (83.4%) indicated that they had to re-analyze their 
menus. The larger the district the more likely that re-analysis had been required. No single 
explanation dominated as a reason for re-analysis, though the achievement of nutritional 
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targets was the most frequently cited reason, especially among larger districts. Of all NSMP 
districts, 60.4% identified this as a reason for re-analysis. 



Table V-9: Need for Re-Analysis of Menus by Public NSLP School Districts 
Using NSMP/ANSMP , SY 1997/98 









Re-analysis required 


due to: 




District characteristics 


Re-analysis 


Ingredients/ 


Change in 


Cost of 


Incremental 


To achieve 


not required 


foods not 


student 


ingredients/ 


move toward 


overall 






available 


preferences 


foods 


targets 


targets 






percent of all NSMP/ANSMP school districts 




All districts 


16.6 


32.1 


43.3 


28.1 


50.0 


60.4 


District size w 
Less than 1,000 


21.5 


32.1 


37.0 


28.3 


47.1 


56.8 


1,000- 4,999 


13.9 


30.5 


47.1 


27.8 


51.4 


60.8 


5,000- 24,999 


11.3 


35.9 


49.5 


27.8 


52.6 


66.8 


25,000 or more 


6.5 


31.2 


51.9 


28.6 


63.6 


76.6 


Program participation 
NSLP and SBP 


17.6 


31,7 


43.7 


28.6 


50.3 


60.2 


NSLP only 


13.3 


33.3 


42.0 


26.5 


49.3 


61.1 


District poverty leveF 
High (>60% f&r) 


22.2 


32.6 


38.5 


34.4 


52.1 


54.0 


Medium (31-60% f&r) 


16.4 


35.0 


42.3 


24.4 


49.6 


66.1 


Low (<30% f&r) 


14.6 


28.8 


46.2 


29.4 


49.8 


56.9 



l/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

2/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



A related motive, to incrementally move toward the attainment of nutritional targets, was the 
next most frequently mentioned reason. Half of all NSMP districts cited it; and again with 
higher frequency among larger districts. 

In response to being asked how often any of their menus had required re-analysis of their 
nutritional composition, a large majority indicated monthly. For many districts, this 
corresponds with the length of their menu cycle. The responses of the remaining districts 
varied widely, ranging from weekly to annually. 
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In combination, these responses indicate that most NSMP and ANSMP districts are re- 
analyzing their menus on a timely basis and that they are largely focused on the achievement 
of nutritional targets in doing so. 



Table V-10: Frequency with Which Re-Analysis of Menus Has Been Required for 
Public NSLP School Districts Using NSMP/ANSMP, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Re -Analysis - 
not required 






Re-a 


nalysis required: 








Weekly 


Biweekly 


Monthly 


Quarterly Semester 


Semi- 

annually 


Annually 






percent of all NSMP/ANSMP school districts 


17 




— 


All districts 


16.6 


3.4 


1.5 


32.1 


7.1 


2.8 


3.4 


3.2 


District size 2/ 


















Less than 1,000 


21.5 


4.0 


1.3 


22.8 


4.1 


2.3 


1.7 


3.6 


1,000-4,999 


13.9 


2.9 


2.4 


37.5 


6.7 


2.3 


3.5 


3.3 


5,000- 24,999 


11.3 


3.3 


0.4 


42.1 


15.5 


4.8 


6.2 


1.7 


25,000 or more 


6.5 


3.6 


0.0 


48.7 


12.5 


7.4 


14.7 


3.4 


Program participation 


















NSLP and SBP 


17.6 


3.6 


1.7 


31.9 


8.3 


3.2 


4.4 


3.1 


NSLP only 


13.3 


3.0 


1.1 


33.1 


2.8 


1.6 


0.0 


3.6 


District poverty level 37 


















High (>60% f&r) 


22.2 


0.7 


2.0 


32.1 


3.6 


2.5 


1.4 


2.3 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


16.4 


5.7 


1.9 


29.5 


8.1 


2.5 


4.1 


3.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


14.6 


2.1 


0.9 


34.9 


7.4 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 



u Percentages do not add to 100% due to exclusion of non-responses. 

2/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

3/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Computer/Computer Software Used 



At the time the survey instrument for this study was developed in late 1996, the USDA had 
approved 15 software systems for use in conducting nutrient analysis. This was up from only 
three approved systems at the time of the start of the NSMP demonstration two years before. 

Respondents to the survey who indicated they were conducting nutrient analysis (or, in the 
case of ANSMP schools, nutrient analysis was being conducted on their behalf) were asked 
which of the approved software systems they were using. The question was asked of all 
respondents, whether they were using food-based or nutrient standard systems, as long as they 
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were conducting nutrient analysis. Those NSMP and ANSMP districts that were using more 
than one system were also asked to identify which one they considered their primary system. 
Their responses are summarized in Table V-12. 

Of the 15 software systems identified, NUTRAKIDS by Lunch Byte Systems was the most 
popular by a wide margin. Of all food-based systems that reported using software to conduct 
nutrient analysis, 75% used NUTRAKIDS while 85% of all NSMP/ ANSMP districts using 
software used the same program. Of the other software systems, those most frequently 
mentioned were: School Nutrition Accountability Program (SNAP), Keeping TRAC Software, 
Computer Assisted Food Service (CAFS), and Horizon Software (BOSS). 



It will be noted that over 3,600 school districts that are using food-based (or “other”) menu 
planning systems report that they are conducting nutrient analysis. This is the equivalent of 
one-third (33.1%) of the total number of food-based districts. From these results, it would 
appear that about half of these districts are using a combination of computer software and 
hand calculations. 



Table V-ll: Food-based Menu Planning School Districts that are 
Conducting Nutrient Analysis 



District characteristics 


Number of districts 


Share of all 
food-based districts 


Share of all districts 












JJV^l uwui 


All districts 


3,615 


33.1 


26.8 


District size 17 








Less than 1,000 


1,278 


27.2 


22.0 


1,000-4,999 


1,663 


35.9 


29.6 


5,000-24,999 


548 


38.7 


30.1 


25,000 or more 


126 


73.3 


52.5 


Program participation 








NSLP and SBP 


2,793 


34.6 


27.6 


NSLP only 


822 


28.9 


24.2 


District poverty level 27 








High (>60% f&r) 


521 


31.2 


24.8 


Medium (31-60% f&r) 


1,418 


34.1 


27.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1,676 


32.9 


27.2 


Menu planning system 37 








Enhanced food-based 


1,041 


29.1 


29.1 


Traditional food-based 


2,560 


34.6 


34.6 


Other 


80 


52.3 


49.1 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

37 Some school districts use more than one menu planning system. 

Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Status of ANSMP School Districts 



As described earlier, a relatively small share of all districts (3.4%) has chosen the Assisted 
Nutrient Standard Menu (ANSMP) approach. In part, the lack of interest in this approach 
could be due to the lack of support school districts are receiving from many of the State child 
nutrition agencies (see Chapter VIII). At the time of the State agency survey in SY 1997/98, 
only 15 of the 50 agencies were prepared to provide this support and systems were operational 
in only 12 of the 15 States. As additional States develop the capability and procedures to 
provide this support and as other institutions (public and private) begin offering these services, 
the ANSMP approach is likely to grow in popularity. 

As indicated in Table V-13, those school districts using ANSMP were receiving their analytic 
support from a wide range of sources in SY 1997/98. While State agencies were the leading 
source of support (34.7%), many districts were getting help from food service management 
companies (17.6%), other school districts (13.6%), consultants (14.2%), and a combination of 
other sources (19.8%). 

At the time of the survey, just over half (52.3%) of all ANSMP districts had submitted their 
menus and recipes to their State agencies for approval. This relatively low share is probably 
indicative of the early stage of implementation of most of these districts. Of those districts 
that had submitted their menus and recipes, nearly all had been approved. 
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Steps Taken by Food-Based Districts 
Not Conducting Nutritional Analysis 



Those school districts that are using a food-based menu planning system are not required to 
conduct nutritional analysis, though they are encouraged to do so. As survey results described 
earlier indicate, around one -third of the districts using food-based systems are conducting 
nutritional analyses in some manner. In many cases, this analysis is being conducted by hand 
although a significant number of food-based systems are also using computers and USDA- 
approved software. 

For those food-based systems that are not conducting nutritional analysis, the Department is 
interested in knowing what steps they are taking to ensure that the meals they are serving meet 
the Dietary Guidelines. For districts using the enhanced food-based systems this is of 
somewhat less concern in that the prescribed meal patterns have been designed to at least 
assist districts in the achievement of the Dietary Guidelines. School districts using the 
traditional food-based system, on the other hand, are left to their own designs to make the 
changes necessary to achieve the Dietary Guidelines. 

In the absence of conducting nutritional analysis, it would appear that most school districts are 
following a combination of techniques to improve the nutritional content of their menus. Only 
6.4% of these districts report that they have made no changes at all. Around 80% indicate that 
they are: 



• offering additional servings of more nutritious foods; 

• substituting more nutritious foods and ingredients; and 

• using more nutritious preparation techniques. 

It appears that these steps are being taken among districts of all sizes and types. There is a 
slight tendency for smaller districts to focus more on changes in their preparation techniques 
while larger districts give more attention to substituting more nutritious foods and ingredients 
and offering additional servings of more nutritious foods. 

These results suggest that even those school districts that have been least proactive in their 
choice cf menu planning options and have declined to conduct nutritional analysis of their 
menus, are taking steps to improve the nutritional content of their menus. 
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Table V-14: Steps Taken by Public NSLP School Districts Using Food-Based Menu 
Planning Systems that do not Conduct Nutritional Analysis to Achieve 
Dietary Guidelines , by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Offer additional 
servings of more 
nutritious foods 


Substitute more 
nutritious foods 
and ingredients 


Use more 
nutritious 
preparation 
techniques 


No 

changes 

made 
















All districts 


77.3 


77.0 


81.1 


6.4 


District size 17 










Less than 1,000 


73.6 


76.7 


80.3 


7.1 


1,000-4,999 


79.5 


76.4 


81.1 


6.0 


5,000- 24,999 


83.1 


79.8 


84.4 


4.8 


25,000 or more 


90.6 


93.0 


80.8 


4.9 


Program participation 










NSLP and SBP 


79.4 


76.1 


81.8 


5.9 


NSLP only 


71.7 


79.6 


79.2 


7.5 


District poverty level 27 










High (>60% f&r) 


81.1 


73.9 


80.6 


6.6 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


76.6 


82.5 


85.9 


3.6 


Low (<30% f&r) 


76.5 


73.7 


77.4 


8.5 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 



October 31, 1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Publicizing the Nutrient Content of Menus 

Providing nutrition information and education to students and their parents is a key element of 
the SMI. After all, it is the nutritional well being of school-age children that is of ultimate 
concern to this program. These children (and, indirectly their parents) have the most at stake 
in its operation and success. Furthermore, if the program is to have lasting impact, it must 
influence consumer behavior beyond the schoolyard and beyond the years a child is in school. 

School food directors participating in the survey were asked if they publicized the nutrient 
content of their meals and, if so, through what method and toward whom was it targeted. The 
findings indicate that the majority of all districts (82.5%) do not publicize the nutrient content 
of their meals, though a substantially larger share of districts using nutrient standard menu 
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planning do so compared to those using the food-based systems (36.3% versus 12.4%). Given 
the relative ease with which the nutrient content of meals can be generated for those districts 
using a computerized system of nutrient analysis, it is not surprising that proportionately more 
of them are publicizing this information. 



Those districts that publicize nutrient content generally do it broadly, aiming the information 
both at students and their parents. A significant minority also makes the information publicly 
available. A combination of methods is generally used. Handouts and informational postings 
are most frequently used. 



Table V-15: Number of Public NSLP School Districts that Publicize the Nutrient Content of 
Meals Served by the Methods Used and Type of Menu Planning System , SY 1997/98 



Extent/method 


Districts using 
food-based menu 
planning systems 


Districts using 
NSMP/ANSMP 


All districts 17 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Extent publicized: 

All schools publicize 
Some schools publicize 
No schools publicize 
Total 

Methods used: 27 

Informational postings 
Handouts 
Labels in cafeteria 
T.V. 

Computer 

Verbally 

Toward whom targeted: 2 7 
Parents 
Students 
Public 



710 


6.5 


703 


641 


5.9 


411 


9.575 


87 r 6 


1.951 


10,926 


100.0 


3,065 


583 


43.2 


667 


611 


45.2 


694 


518 


38.3 


293 


67 


5.0 


27 


67 


5.0 


59 


487 


36.0 


390 


976 


72.2 




1,177 


87.1 




515 


38.1 





22.9 


1,385 


10.2 


13.4 


1,001 


7.3 


63.7 


11.253 


82.5 


100.0 


13,639 


100.0 


59.9 


1,250 


52.4 


62.3 


1,305 


54.7 


26.3 


811 


34.0 


2.4 


94 


3.9 


5.3 


126 


5.3 


35.0 


877 


36.8 



17 Since some school districts report using both food-based and nutrient standard menu planning techniques, 
there is some duplication in the “all districts” column. 

27 Percentages based on the number of school districts having at least some school districts that publicize the 
nutrient content of their meals. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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CHAPTER VI: 

IMPACT OF THE SCHOOL MEALS INITIA TIVE 
Introduction 

The ultimate purpose of the School Meals Initiative is to improve the nutritional intake of 
children taking part in the school meals programs of elementary and secondary schools. Since 
the measurement of food intake is beyond the scope of this study, we instead focus here on the 
effects of the SMI on a variety of operating measures and procedures. 17 These findings 
provide an early indication of the extent to which the changes required by the Initiative have 
been accepted by school food authorities and are in use. The results of this study also indicate 
where school districts are having trouble with the SMI as well as where the program might be 
having unintended consequences. 

The success of the SMI will be highly dependent on its acceptance by the school food 
community. This acceptance, in turn, will depend on the practical feasibility of the program 
as it is being implemented at the local level. It is doubly important, therefore, that any 
drawbacks to the program’s operation be identified at the outset. 

Research Questions 

A wide range of possible impacts of the SMI on school food operations is examined in this 
Chapter, including the following: 

• To what extent are those school districts that are implementing NSMP or 
ANSMP having trouble meeting specific nutritional objectives? To what 
degree have menu changes been required? Have there been changes in the 
amount of time spent on menu planning? Have there been changes in a la 
carte food sales? 

• To what extent have there been changes in specific menu related features of 
district programs since the start of SMI? To what extent have there been 
specific changes in food preparation and procurement practices following the 
adoption of SMI? 



17 Another study, the School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study //, for which data are being collected 
during SY 1998/99, will assess the impact of the SMI on nutritional intake. 
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• How do school districts using NSMP or ANSMP view the level of burden 
associated with specific implementation tasks? 

• To what extent do foodservice directors believe that there have been changes 
in program costs, food waste, program acceptance, number of food choices, 
portion size, and the number of a la carte items offered since implementation 
of the SMI? 

• To what extent have school districts experienced difficulty in performing 
specific tasks associated with implementation of the SMI? 

• What is the overall attitude of major stakeholders in the school food program 
toward the SMI? What is the overall attitude of school food directors toward 
the SMI? 

Impact of NSMP/ ANSMP 

Ease of Implementing NSMP 

For a list of 14 tasks required in implementing NSMP, school food directors were asked 
whether they considered the performance of these tasks a “significant burden,” “minor 
burden,” or “not a burden.” A similar question was asked of the 23 school districts 
participating in the NSMP demonstration in the Spring of 1997. Six of the 23 demonstration 
districts reported that none of the tasks posed an undue burden. The majority of districts, 
however, reported that several of the tasks imposed a significant burden. 

The task that was most frequently identified by the demonstration districts as imposing a 
significant burden was that of obtaining menu production information for purposes of 
assigning weights in conducting nutrient analysis. Fourteen of the 23 directors (60.9%) found 
this to be a significant burden. Larger SFAs taking part in the demonstration were 
substantially more likely to find this task burdensome. As indicated elsewhere, eight of the 1 1 
school districts that dropped out of the demonstration cited this requirement as influencing 
their decision to leave the demonstration. 

The other implementation tasks that were viewed as posing a significant burden by the 
demonstration districts were those associated with (a) entering and analyzing recipes (47.8%) 
and (b) developing standardized recipes (43.5%). Since nine of the 34 school districts that 
were initially part of the demonstration had dropped- out by this point, it is likely that these 
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results underestimate the level of burden, as seen by the school food directors implementing 
NSMP. 

Results of this survey generally correspond with those observed in the demonstration study, 
though fewer than 2% of the respondents indicated that none of the tasks was a burden. Four 
of the tasks were identified by a majority of the respondents as posing a “major burden.” 
They are: 



entering and analyzing recipes (64.5%) 
obtaining missing nutrient information (63.2%) 
entering and analyzing menus (59.6%) 
obtaining information for weighted analysis (50.4%) 



It will be noted that work on the first three of these tasks is highly concentrated in the start-up 
phase of implementing nutrient standard menu planning and should drop sharply once the 
menu planning process is in place. 

A majority of the respondents characterized each of the ten remaining tasks a “minor burden.” 
For many of these tasks, there was a clear difference of opinion with more directors reporting 
that there was “no burden” than that the task was a “major burden.” 

There are some differences in how school foodservice directors’ view the burden associated 
with these tasks, expending on the size of the school district. For those tasks that all districts 
find most burdensome, including the four listed above, directors of the smallest districts find 
them somewhat more burdensome than do directors in larger districts, particularly the largest 
districts. For example, 68.2% of the smallest districts’ report that it is a major burden to 
secure missing nutrient information while only 33.8% of the largest districts characterize this 
task as a major burden. 

The relationship between dstrict size and level of burden reverses for those tasks that are 
viewed as less burdensome overall. This is particularly evident for those tasks that involve the 
training or retraining of staff. For example, the retraining of staff to identify reimbursable 
meals was viewed as a major burden by 27.3% of the largest districts but by only 9.5% of the 
smallest districts. In general, those tasks that are affected by district size are, not surprisingly, 
more onerous for the larger districts while those tasks that are less affected by scale and more 
affected by technical requirements are more of a challenge for the smaller districts. 
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The relationship between those NSMP/ANSMP respondents indicating that implementation of 
the tasks was a “major burden” and the district's status of implementation is displayed in 
Table VI-2. Perhaps not surprisingly, those respondents that have not started on SMI 
implementation generally do not see it as a major burden. Once districts have embarked on 
implementation, however, a significant share view most of the tasks as posing a major burden 
regardless of how far along they are in the implementation process. There is some indication 
that this attitude might peak in the later stage of implementation receding somewhat after the 
menu planning process is fully implemented. 



Table VI-2: Extent to Which Tasks Required in Implementing Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning have been a Major Burden to Participating Public NSLP School Districts by 

Status of Implementation, SY 1997/98 



Task 


Status of implementation 


Fully 

implemented 


At least 75% 
implemented 


At least 50% 
implemented 


At least 25% 
implemented 


Not started 






rtf Hi ctnftc .................. 












Developing standardized recipes 


20.4 


37.9 


20.9 


19.5 


1.3 


Entering/analyzing recipes 


26.8 


30.2 


22.7 


17.1 


3.2 


Planning menus 


29.2 


29.5 


19.8 


20.4 


1.1 


Obtaining information for weighted 


27.6 


33.0 


19.8 


17.0 


2.7 


analysis 












Entering/analyzing menus 


26.8 


29.9 


22.2 


17.5 


3.6 


Obtaining missing nutrient information 


26.8 


30.6 


22.3 


16.9 


3.3 


Providing specifications for purchased 


21.9 


28.3 


26.3 


21.9 


1.7 


foods 












Monitoring to ensure that specifications 


24.9 


30.2 


19.2 


23.8 


2.0 


are met 












Training foodservice staff 


25.3 


30.7 


19.0 


23.0 


2.0 


Entering product information 


23.6 


29.5 


23.6 


19.4 


3.9 


Selecting appropriate items from 


23.6 


34.5 


16.7 


22.5 


2.7 


database 












Retraining staff to identify reimbursable 


26.0 


30.1 


22.6 


18.1 


3.2 


meals 












Persuading students to select 


33.2 


29.2 


20.3 


14.8 


2.5 


reimbursable meals 












Marketing healthier food choices 


23.7 


34.4 


25.5 


14.2 


2.2 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Staff Time in Planning Menus 

As indicated earlier, there are a number of tasks associated with the start-up of NSMP that are 
relatively labor intensive. This includes data entry, staff training, and recipe modification and 
standardization, among other tasks. On the basis of detailed logs maintained by 13 school 
districts taking part in the NSMP demonstration, it was estimated that the median time 
required for start-up was 1,139 hours. 

Most of these tasks are required only at start-up and are not part of the routine menu planning 
process that follows implementation. The labor associated with menu planning and analysis 
(as distinct from implementation of NSMP) accounted for less than 10% of start-up labor for 
the demonstration districts. Menu planning was also one of the tasks that was least frequently 
reported as posing a significant burden by directors taking part in the demonstration. 

Foodservice directors implementing NSMP in their schools were asked in this study if their 
staffs were spending more time, the same amount of time, or less time planning menus, 
relative to the time spent prior to implementing NSMP. They were asked this for both lunch 
and breakfast menus. A strong majority reported that they spent “more time” planning both 
lunch and breakfast menus - 75.8% on lunch menus and 65.5% on breakfast menus. Larger 
districts are somewhat less likely to report that more time is required, though even among the 
largest districts, a majority said that they spent more time in menu planning following 
implementation of NSMP. 

A word of caution is appropriate in interpreting these results. While some respondents might 
have distinguished between labor requirements for start-up as opposed to labor required for 
on-going menu planning, it is likely that others did not make this distinction. As a result, it is 
not surprising that most directors reported spending more time. Results from the Year Two 
survey will provide a more meaningful basis for comparing the time requirements of menu 
planning, pre-NSMP and post-NSMP. 
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Table VI-3: Change in Time Spent Planning Menus Since Implementation 
of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Breakfast 


Lunch 


More time 


i Same | 


Less time 


More time 


Same 


Less time 








-—(percent) 




— 


All districts 


65.5 


27.3 


7.3 


75.8 


18.0 


6.1 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


68.2 


21.4 


10.4 


77.6 


13.7 


8.7 


1,000-4,999 


64.2 


30.7 


5.1 


77.5 


19.4 


3.1 


5,000 - 24,999 


63.7 


31.5 


4.8 


69.1 


24.6 


6.3 


25,000 or more 


56.6 


34.2 


9.2 


64.1 


26.9 


9.0 


Program participation 














NSLP and SBP 


65.5 


27.3 


7.3 


74.2 


19.4 


6.4 


NSLP only 


-- 


-- 


— 


81.5 


13.5 


5.0 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


65.5 


25.9 


8.6 


73.0 


19.1 


7.9 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


65.8 


27.1 


7.1 


73.2 


19.8 


7.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


64.9 


28.3 


6.8 


79.8 


15.7 


4.5 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31,1 997. ” 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 



1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Menu Changes 

For schools adopting NSMP, it is to be expected that some menu changes will be required. 
The principal uncertainty is the degree of change required. Extensive changes, if required, 
would not only place a significant burden on school food personnel but could also have a 
negative impact on student participation if the changes were not well received. The absence 
of change, on the other hand, might be interpreted as an indication that too little had been done 
to upgrade the nutritional content of the menus. 

Survey results indicate that the majority of NSMP districts characterize their menus as 
“somewhat different” than before implementation of the SMI. Around 80% of all districts 
described their lunch menus in this way and slightly more than 70% reported their breakfast 
menus were “somewhat different.” A relatively small share of all NSMP districts, 4% to 7% 
depending on the meal and grade level, described their menus as “very different.” 
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Slightly less than one-quarter (23%) of those NSLP districts that provided breakfasts reported 
that their breakfast menus were unchanged. A somewhat smaller share (13% to 14%) reported 
that their lunch menus were unchanged since the SMI came into effect. Since more than one- 
quarter of all NSMP school districts indicated in response to another question that they had 
not yet begun to implement NSMP, the absence of any change in the menus of some districts 
is to be expected. 

All things considered, these results are consistent with a gradual, measured implementation of 
the SMI, with some districts not yet fully engaged in the process. 



Table VI-4: Menu Changes Made by Public NSLP School Districts Following 
Implementation of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, SY 1997/98 



Menu/school type 


Degree of difference in menus 


Total 


Very 

different 


Somewhat 

different 


No 

difference 




/ norpotif L 










Breakfast 










Elementary 


3.8 


73.0 


23.1 


100.0 


Middle/secondary 


3.9 


73.2 


22.8 


100.0 


Lunch 










Elementary 


4.1 


81.6 


14.4 


100.0 


Middle/secondary 


6.7 


80.0 


13.3 


100.0 


Other (deli, salad bars, etc.) 










Elementary 


3.8 


68.6 


27.7 


100.0 


Middle/secondary 


4.7 


67.1 


28.2 


100.0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Change in A La Carte Sales 

For those students eating food offered through school foodservice, the options are to eat a 
reimbursable meal or, where offered, to buy individual items a la carte. As noted elsewhere, 
not all schools offer a la carte, particularly elementary schools. 

To the extent a la carte food sales have increased since implementation of NSMP, it is a cause 
for concern on two counts. First, it is possible that the increase is due to student 
dissatisfaction with the menu changes made necessary by the SMI. The second reason for 
concern is that, regardless of what prompted the change, an increase in a la carte sales 
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probably means that fewer students are taking advantage of the nutritionally upgraded 
reimbursable meals. 



Survey results for those school districts that have implemented NSMP indicate that the 
majority of school districts experienced no change in a la carte sales, either in their elementary 
schools or their middle/secondary schools. As might be expected given the less prominent 
role of a la carte in elementary schools, the share of those districts offering a la carte that 
experienced no change in their elementary schools (83.7%) was somewhat higher than those 
experiencing no change in their middle/secondary schools (63.3%). 

To the extent school districts report a change in their a la carte sales, nearly all report 
increased sales. And for middle/secondary schools, a significant share (35.3%) reported an 
increase. In fact, for middle/secondary schools in the largest districts, nearly half (49.4%) 
reported increased a la carte sales. 

One caveat should be noted in the interpretation of these data. To the extent there is an 
established upward trend in a la carte sales, the changes noted here should not be attributed to 
the impact of the SMI, absent more detailed evidence establishing such a linkage. 



Table VI-5: Change in A La Carte Sales Since Implementation 
of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Elementary schools 


Middle/Secondary schools 


Increased 

sales 


No 

change 


Decreased 

sales 


A la carte 
not offered 


Increased 

sales 


No 

change 


Decreased 

sales 


A la carte 
not offered 






— 




(percent)- 








All districts 


9.6 


51.0 


0.3 


39.1 


30.6 


54.9 


1.2 


13.3 


District size 17 


















Less than 1,000 


5.9 


42.2 


0.0 


51.9 


18.2 


58.4 


1.1 


22.2 


1,000- 4,999 


10.8 


57.3 


0.7 


31.3 


36.1 


52.5 


1.7 


9.7 


5,000- 24,999 


17.7 


59.4 


0.0 


22.8 


39.6 


54.7 


0.2 


5.5 


25,000 or more 


9.0 


56.4 


0.0 


34.6 


49.4 


49.4 


1.3 


0.0 


Program participation 


















NSLP and SBP 


10.4 


54.2 


0.3 


35.0 


28.5 


57.7 


1.2 


12.7 


NSLP only 


6.8 


39.6 


0.0 


53.6 


40.1 


42.6 


1.4 


15.9 


District poverty level 27 


















High (>60% f&r) 


3.7 


47.5 


0.0 


48.9 


18.0 


53.0 


0.0 


29.0 


Medium (31-60% f&r) 


6.7 


53.7 


0.6 


39.0 


27.5 


57.9 


2.1 


12.6 


Low (<30% f&r) 


15.3 


49.6 


0.0 


35.1 


37.5 


52.4 


0.7 


9.4 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. ~ 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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Overall Impact of the School Meals Initiative 

In this section, we examine the impact of the SMI on all school districts participating in the 
NSLP, regardless of their choice of menu planning system. 

Menu Related Features of the Program 

It was expected that implementation of the SMI would result in numerous changes in menu 
planning practices, at least among some school systems. Achievement of the nutritional goals 
spelled-out in the SMI provides an incentive for schools to adopt certain practices, if they are 
not already in effect. The use of centralized menu planning and menu cycles are examples of 
practices that make it easier for school districts to comply with the new menu planning 
requirements. 

The Department was interested in knowing how the SMI affected the use of these practices as 
well as a wide range of other program features, including: the availability of a la carte and 
self-serve foods, the number of menu choices and the number of new menu items, portion 
sizes and variation in menu items among age/grade levels, and the number of fruits and 
vegetables offered, among others. 

The NSMP demonstration provided some evidence in this regard. Eight of the 1 1 school 
districts taking part in the demonstration that had not followed a menu cycle prior to NSMP 
adopted one by the end of the demonstration. v Likewise, four of the six districts that had not 
planned their menus centrally in advance of the demonstration switched to a centralized 
system by the end of the demonstration. There was no indication from the demonstration that 
the adoption of NSMP affected either the number of luncheon items offered or the overall 
level of variety in the menus. It was found in the demonstration that the NSMP menus offered 
a wider variety of fruits for both lunch and breakfast. 

In this study, one finding above all others is evident from the survey results: many school 
districts are making numerous changes in the menu-related features of their programs. In 
general, districts are moving toward: 

• increased number of fruits and/or vegetables offered (76%) 

• increased number of new menu items (71%) 



11 Ibid., p.6-16 
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• increased portion sizes by age/grade level (54%) 

• increased variation of menu items among age/grade levels (42%) 

• increased number of menu choices for reimbursable meals (36%) 

• increased availability of a la carte in middle/secondary schools (24%) 

• increased use of menu cycles (22%) 

• increased marketing of menus (21%) 

• increased availability of offer vs. serve in elementary (17%) 

• increased use of centralized menu planning (16%) 



For each of the features listed here, the share of all districts moving in the opposite direction 
was less than 3%. Thus, it would appear that the impact of the SMI on menu planning 
practices has been widespread and almost entirely positive. 



Table VI-6: Changes in Mena Related Features of Programs in Public NSLP School 
Districts Since Initiation of the School Meals Initiative , SY 1997/98 



Program feature 


Increase 


No 

change 


Decrease Eliminated 


Never 

had 


Use of menu cycles 


22.1 


percent of all districts- 

40.3 1.2 


0.7 


35.7 


Use of centralized menu planning 


15.9 


64.7 


1.1 


1.1 


17.2 


Use of decentralized menu planning 


2.8 


35.5 


4.9 


2.7 


52.7 


Availability of self-serve foods/food bars 


20.7 


48.0 


3.6 


2.7 


25.1 


Availability of a la carte in elementary schools 


10.6 


43.1 


2.0 


1.8 


42.5 


Availability of a la carte in middle/secondary schools 


23.9 


52.0 


2.1 


0.8 


21.2 


Number of menu choices for reimbursable meals 


36.2 


53.0 


2.8 


0.5 


7.5 


Number of new menu items 


71.4 


23.9 


2.3 


0.0 


2.4 


Portion sizes by age/grade level 


53.6 


42.0 


2.2 


0.3 


1.9 


Opportunity for local cafeteria options 


12.7 


61.4 


3.7 


0.7 


21.5 


Number of fruits and/or vegetables offered 


76.2 


22.0 


0.6 


0.0 


1.2 


Variation of menu items among age/grade categories 


42.3 


50.3 


1.6 


0.2 


5.7 


Marketing of menus 


21.1 


66.7 


1.0 


0.2 


11.1 


Availability of offer vs. serve in elementary schools 


16.8 


71.5 


0.9 


0.8 


10.1 


Physical layout of cafeteria 


10.3 


84.8 


0.6 


0.1 


4.1 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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This progress notwithstanding, it is noted that more than one -third of all districts report that 
they have never used menu cycles and a comparable share has never used centralized menu 
planning. Absent these features in their menu planning, these districts could find it difficult to 
achieve the required nutritional objectives. The readiness of these districts to make needed 
changes will bear watching in the future. 

Food Procurement and Preparation 

Survey results indicate widespread changes in many procurement and preparation practices as 
a result of the SMI. Many districts have increased their purchase of low-fat/reduced- fat foods 
(81%) and fresh fruits and vegetables (75%). The vast majority of districts are also requiring 
more nutrition information from their vendors (84%) and are making increased use of product 
specifications (70%). 

While more school districts say that they have increased their share of prepared foods than 
decreased it (17% versus 10%), it is noteworthy that as many as 10% of all districts believe 
that they have reduced their purchase of processed foods. If true, this would run counter to 
what is widely believed to be a strong and well-established trend. Presumably, this response 
is influenced by the large number of districts reporting increased purchases of fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

Another interesting finding is that a substantially larger share of all districts say that they have 
increased their use of USDA donated commodities as compared to those who say that they 
have decreased their use (25% vs. 3%). This is surprising in that the per lunch value of 
entitlement commodities distributed in recent years has generally not kept pace with the 
overall rate of inflation in food consumed away from home. This is true if SY 1997/98 is 
compared with either SY 1994/95 or SY 1995/96 (the two years preceding implementation of 
the SMI). In addition, the aggregate value of bonus commodities has trended lower over this 
period. 

Perhaps the more likely explanation for this finding is that the Department’s efforts in recent 
years to improve the quality and nutritional content of donated foods and to provide improved 
access to fresh fruits and vegetables through the Department of Defense procurement system 
are resulting in more usable donations. This dimension of the program might bear closer 
attention in the future. 
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Food preparation practices have also undergone considerable change since the SMI was 
launched. With the exception of the purchase of new-equipment, a large majority of districts 
indicate that they have increased: 

• their use of standardized recipes (60%) 

• their use of new USD A recipes (60%) 

• the time they devote to recording food production information (68%) 

• the frequency with which recipes are modified to improve the nutritional 
content of meals (80%) 

• the frequency with which preparation methods have been modified to improve 
the nutritional content of meals (77%) 



Table VI-7: Changes in Food Preparation and Food Procurement Practices in Public 
NSLP School Districts Since Initiation of the School Meals Initiative, SY 1997/98 



Practice 


Increase 


No 

change 


Decrease Eliminated 


Never 

had 


Food Procurement 




percent of all districts- 






Purchase of fresh fruit and vegetables 


74.7 


23.1 


0.7 


0.0 


1.5 


Purchase of prepared foods 


16.9 


70.4 


10.2 


0.2 


2.4 


Purchase of pre-plated meals from outside vendors 


1.1 


14.4 


1.6 


2.5 


80.5 


Use of USD A donated commodities 


25.0 


68.8 


2.8 


1.0 


2.4 


Purchase of low- fat/ reduced- fat foods 


81.2 


16.3 


0.8 


0.1 


1.6 


Requiring nutrition information from vendors 


84.2 


13.1 


0.1 


0.2 


2.4 


Use and content of product specification 


70.4 


27.5 


0.1 


0.0 


2.1 


Use of purchasing cooperatives 


17.1 


50.1 


0.7 


0.3 


31.8 


Food Preparation 












Use of standardized recipes 


60.3 


35.9 


0.8 


0.3 


2.7 


Use of new USDA recipes 


60.4 


35.0 


1.5 


0.5 


2.7 


Time devoted to recording food production 
information 


68.1 


28.2 


2.0 


0.0 


1.6 


Frequency with which recipes modified to improve 
nutritional content of meals 


80.2 


17.4 


0.3 


0.1 


2.1 


Frequency with which preparation methods modified 
to improve nutritional content of meals 


77.2 


20.7 


0.2 


0.2 


1.7 


Purchase of new equipment 


22.2 


73.1 


1.1 


0.5 


3.0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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As a reminder, these changing practices are occurring early in the SMI implementation 
process. That such a large share of districts are reporting these changes is indicative of their 
responding to the requirements of the new menu planning systems. As districts move up the 
“learning curve” with respect to these requirements, it is expected that the need for change in 
these practices will decline, perhaps sharply. 

Program Costs 

The potential impact of the SMI on program costs has been a key issue from the outset. In 
response to its initial proposals published in June 1994 and January 1995, the USDA received 
more than 5,500 responses registering concern that the changes would result in increased 
costs. 17 In the cost/benefit assessment that accompanied the Department's June 10, 1994 
proposal, results of a study conducted by the Economic Research Service were cited as 
evidence that the new nutrient targets could be met without an increase in cost. The 
Department also concluded that there would be no need for significant changes in meal 
preparation practices that would result in higher costs. While it was noted that some school 
districts might incur additional costs for the purchase of computers and software, this 
equipment could be used over several years and therefore the costs would be spread over time. 
Also, the Department cited a study of school food authorities in the mid-Atlantic region that 
found that 60% of the districts already employed computers in some capacity and that over 25 
percent of these districts were capable of doing nutrient analysis with their existing 
equipment. 3/ 

Results of the Evaluation of the Nutrient Standard Menu Planning Demonstration indicated no 
significant change in meal production costs as a result of adopting NSMP. 4/ Although this 
evaluation was thorough in the methodology it applied to estimating meal costs, it was based 
on a relatively small sample. The evaluation found that start-up costs for school districts using 
NSMP varied considerably, depending on whether the district already had an operating 
computer system. For those districts that lacked such a system, the median cost of hardware, 
software, and other related expenses was estimated to be $3,900. When examined across all 
20 school districts included in the evaluation (including those that already had computer 
systems), the median expenditure was only $513. 



]l Federal Register, June 13, 1995, p. 31205 
2/ Federal Register, June 10, 1994, p. 30242 
3/ Federal Register, June 10, 1994, p. 30250 

4/ Mary Kay Fox, et. al. Evaluation of the Nutrient Standard Menu Planning Demonstration: Final Report , 
FNS, USDA, August 1998. 
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Other costs examined in the NSMP demonstration evaluation were labor costs associated with 
the implementation of NSMP as well as with maintenance of the system once it was up and 
running. It was concluded that NSMP start-up was roughly equivalent to slightly more than 
one person-year of labor valued at $16,139. Once the new system was in place, however, the 
findings indicated that the labor required to maintain it was about the same as for the menu 
planning system it replaced. Thus, the additional cost was limited to the start-up period. 

Results from the current survey indicate that over three-quarters (78.6%) of all districts 
believe that their overall program costs have increased since implementation of the SMI. 
Most remaining districts (19.6%) report no change in their overall costs. Of the cost 
categories examined, food is the category that was most frequently reported as having 
increased. About 80% of all districts, regardless of size, reported an increase in the cost of 
food. For the other cost categories - food preparation, serving, equipment, and administrative 
- a majority of all districts reported no change in costs. Nevertheless, a significant minority 
(20% to 46%) of all districts reported that they had experienced increased costs in these 
categories as well. 

The equipment category experienced the lowest incidence of change in cost with 80% of all 
districts reporting “no change.” Though one might suspect that many of those districts that 
incurred additional equipment costs did so because they bought computers and software for 
use in conducting nutrient analysis, this is not obvious from the comparison by menu planning 
systems. Of course, it is possible that food-based districts have purchased equipment for 
nutrient analysis despite the fact that they are still using a food-based planning system. 

Some variation in the incidence of cost change is observed among districts of different size 
though, as noted above, the increase in food costs was nearly uniform across all sizes. Costs 
associated with food preparation and serving increased somewhat more frequently among 
medium-size districts (1,000 to 24,999). Administrative cost increases were more frequently 
reported by districts of 5,000 or more. 

In comparing differences among the menu planning approaches, few patterns are evident. 
Relatively few ANSMP districts experienced increased costs for equipment or program 
administration since implementing the SMI, which stands to reason since few if any changes 
in this regard were required. A somewhat larger share (39%) of the NSMP districts reported 
higher administration costs, which was to be expected. If anything, one would have expected 
this share to have been even higher. The reported increase in overall program cost appears to 
be driven largely by increased food costs and these are reported to have risen for all districts, 
regardless of the menu planning system they are using. 
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In interpreting these findings, it should be recalled that they are based on respondent 
perceptions, not on detailed cost data. A meaningful assessment of the impact of SMI on 
program costs would require a substantial on-site data collection effort that is well beyond the 
scope of this study. And, even to the extent that such analysis provided confirming evidence 
of increased costs, it would be necessary to determine that the changes were associated with 
SMI. Higher food costs can result from several other influences including general food price 
inflation, increased enrollment, and higher rates of student participation in the school food 
program. 

Number of Food Choices 

School food directors were asked whether the number of food choices offered in reimbursable 
meals had changed since implementation of the SMI. In responding, they were asked to 
distinguish among six food categories and between elementary and middle/secondary schools. 
The results indicate the following: 

• A majority of all school districts increased the number of fruit and grain/bread 
choices offered in both elementary and middle/secondary schools as well as 
the number of vegetable choices in middle/secondary schools. 

• The share of districts offering an increased number of choices was somewhat 
higher among middle/secondary schools than among elementary schools. 

• The only food category for which there were reduced offerings of any 
magnitude was dessert with about 10% of all school districts reporting fewer 
dessert choices. However, this was offset by about twice as many districts 
indicating that the number of dessert choices had increased. 

• No consistent relationship between changes in the number of food choices 
offered and district size was observed. A smaller share of the smallest districts 
reported an increased number of choices for most food categories with the 
exception of milk for which the reverse was true. That is, a larger share of the 
smallest districts reported an increased number of milk choices. 

• Few differences are evident when changes in the number of food choices are 
compared across the different menu planning systems. Increased choices of 
fruits, vegetables, and grain products are observable among all of the menu 
planning systems and by comparable magnitudes of change. Perhaps the most 
notable difference in this comparison is the large share of enhanced food- 
based districts indicating increased servings of grain products. This is 
consistent with the serving requirements of the enhanced food-based approach. 
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Portion Sizes 

Inherent in the adoption of the Dietary Guidelines as a principal objective of the SMI is the 
need for increased reliance on some foods and decreased reliance on others. In particular, the 
Dietary Guidelines call for more fruits, vegetables, and whole grain foods and for the reduced 
intake of foods high in fat. For those schools that are using NSMP, the nutrient analysis itself 
is likely to result in menus that incorporate these changes. The enhanced food-based menu 
planning system establishes minimum quantities of the meal components that have the same 
effect. For example, in comparison with the traditional food-based system that was followed 
prior to the SMI, for Grades 7-12 the enhanced system establishes a meat or meat alternate 
serving that is one-third smaller and servings of fruits and vegetables and grains/bread that are 
larger by one -third and 50%, respectively. 

The survey findings generally correspond with the expected changes in portion size. At least 
half of all districts report that they increased the portion size for fruit, vegetables, and 
grain/bread. Districts in the middle size categories (1,000 to 24,999) increased the portion 
size of these foods with slightly greater frequency than did either the smallest or the largest 
districts. 

This pattern was largely the same among elementary schools as among middle/secondary 
schools. 

Very few districts changed the portion size of milk, which could be expected since it is 
unchanged in the food-based systems. Also, container sizes for milk are geared to traditional 
serving sizes and are therefore unlikely to be changed. Likewise, about 80% of all districts 
reported no change in portion sizes for either entrees or desserts. Of those districts that did 
change the size of their entree portions, a substantially larger share increased the size than 
went in the opposite direction. The one major exception is among elementary schools in the 
largest districts. Among these districts, more than twice as many reduced the size of their 
entree as increased it. In the case of desserts, the shares increasing and decreasing portion size 
were approximately even. 

The prescribed changes in the enhanced food-based menus are evident in the comparison 
across types of menu planning systems. A substantially higher share of districts using the 
enhanced food-based system reported increased portion sizes of fruit, vegetable, grain, and 
bread, even somewhat higher than reported by NSMP districts. ANSMP and traditional food- 
based districts reported the lowest incidence of change in portion size. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: FIRST YEAR REPORT 

Impact of the School Meals Initiative 



Number of A La Carte Items Offered 

The nutritional analysis that is at the heart of the SMI is limited to the reimbursable meal and, 
by extension, to the children that eat these meals. Foods that are sold a la carte are not 
included in this analysis. In effect, a la carte food ales represent a void in the system. 
Federal benefits are linked to the “reimbursable meal.” As a result, Federal regulations define 
the criteria these meals must satisfy as well as the schedule of benefits relative to the 
household income of students eating these meals. A la carte food sales take place outside 
these criteria and without Federal reimbursement. 

In judging the effectiveness of the SMI, therefore, it is important to know how much of the 
overall school food program is beyond the scope of these regulations (i.e., is represented by 
food sold a la carte) and what changes are taking place in this component. Accordingly, 
survey respondents were asked to indicate whether the schools in their districts offered foods 
for sale a la carte and, if they did, whether there had been changes in the number of a la carte 
items offered since implementation of the SMI. Their responses for a la carte lunch sales by 
size of district are described in Table VI- 14 below. 

First, it will be noted that a significant share of all school districts do not offer a la carte food 
sales at lunch, particularly among elementary schools. With the exception of beverages 
(including milk), about 45% of all districts do not offer a la carte in their elementary schools. 
In this regard, there is a substantial difference among district size categories. This difference 
is most extreme among the smallest districts (less than 1,000) where it was reported that about 
60% of all districts do not offer a la carte in their elementary schools. The comparable share 
among the largest districts (25,000 or more) was about 23%. 

A la carte items are offered with substantially greater frequency in middle/secondary schools 
where children’s attitudes and preferences toward food have become more fully developed. 
Across all districts, only about 1 8% do not offer a la carte items among their middle/secondary 
schools. Differences by district size are even greater for the middle/secondary schools. 
Among the smallest districts, about 35% do not sell most foods on an a la carte basis in their 
middle/secondary schools while among the largest districts, only about 5% do not offer a la 
carte. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: FIRST YEAR REPORT 

Impact of the School Meals Initiative 



Among those districts that offer a la carte in their schools, a majority - around 80% for 
elementary schools and 70% for middle/secondary schools - reported no change in the 
number of a la carte offerings. Of those that indicated a change, the vast majority indicated 
that they had increased the number of offerings. This is true of both elementary and 
middle/secondary schools and across all district size categories. 

A substantially larger share of districts reported increased a la carte offerings among their 
middle/secondary schools than among elementary schools. While 16% of the districts that 
offered a la carte items in their elementary schools reported an increase in the number of 
entrees offered, 29% reported an increased number in middle/secondary schools. 

Of the five food categories examined - entrees, dessert, beverages (including milk), side 
dishes, and snacks - the share of all districts that offered a la carte reporting an increased 
number of offerings was greatest for snacks. Among districts with elementary schools, 21% 
reported additional snack items while 38% of districts with middle/secondary schools reported 
the same. 

Plate Waste 

Ultimately, the success of the SMI will be determined by its impact on the nutritional well 
being of students attending the nation’s primary and secondary schools. If participation in the 
program falls or if students continue to participate but do not eat the food that is put on their 
plates, the SMI’s objectives will not be satisfied. Plate waste (the amount of food left on the 
plate uneaten) is used as an indicator of the acceptability of the food that is offered. 

As in measuring program cost (described above), accurate measures of plate waste require 
highly detailed records, much more detailed than was possible in this study. A “second-best” 
indicator of plate waste, therefore, is the subjective judgement of school food directors 
concerning their perceptions of changes in plate waste following adoption of the SMI. 
Though the collection of this information from kitchen managers would have provided a more 
first-hand appraisal, that too was beyond the scope of this study. Despite its obvious 
subjectivity, plate waste is an issue of continuing concern to school food programs and 
therefore is monitored in some degree by most schools. 

The NSMP demonstration evaluation asked kitchen managers in 137 schools in the districts 
they were studying for their perceptions of changes in plate waste following implementation 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: FIRST YEAR REPORT 

Impact of the School Meals Initiative 



of NSMP. 17 The vast majority of these kitchen managers reported that NSMP had no impact 
on plate waste. For those managers that reported a change, it was more frequently in the 
direction of less waste following the adoption of NSMP. The single exception was the cooked 
vegetables category for which about twice as many managers indicated more waste as 
compared to less. Still, 72% of all managers reported no change in plate waste for the 
category. 

The results of this study are generally consistent with those of the NSMP demonstration 
evaluation. A majority of all districts reported no change in food waste following 
implementation of the SMI for all sewn of the food groups examined. The share of all 
districts reporting no change ranged between 53% and 79%, depending on the food group. 
This is somewhat below the 71% to 93% range measured in the demonstration. The 
difference indicates that a larger share of the participants in this study perceived a change in 
the amount of waste, whether up or down. 

With the exception of cooked vegetables, more respondents felt that there was less waste 
following adoption of the SMI than that there was more waste. This too is consistent with the 
findings of the NSMP demonstration evaluation, including the exception for cooked 
vegetables. For three food groups - milk, fruit, and desserts - at least twice as many districts 
reported that there was less waste as reported that there was more waste. 

There is substantial uniformity of perceived changes in food waste across district size 
categories with no discemable differences among any of the food groups. A comparison by 
menu planning approach indicates that a larger share of NSMP districts believe that they are 
wasting less of most foods than is observed among districts using other approaches to menu 
planning. At least one out of five NSMP districts report wasting less for 5 of the 7 food 
groups. The only other planning system to approach this level of reduction is the enhanced 
food-based category. 

On the basis of these findings, therefore, it is evident that the administrators of school food 
programs believe, on balance, that the SMI has had a neutral-to- positive influence on food 
waste in the schools and that the greatest improvement seems to have occurred among districts 
using NSMP. 



]l Ibid., p. 6-4. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: FIRST YEAR REPORT 

Impact of the School Meals Initiative 



Difficulty in Performing Tasks 

Implementation of the SMI requires that school foodservice personnel perform a number of 
tasks, many of which were not required under the previous system. In general, these tasks are 
required to ensure that the meals are prepared and served in compliance with the planned 
menus. Most impact directly on operations at the level of the individual school cafeteria and 
kitchen. Examples include: 

• following standardized recipes 

• documenting substitutions and ensuring that they are nutritionally comparable 

• defining meals that qualify as reimbursable 

• serving portions in the planned amount 

• maintaining food production records so that foods can be weighted 
appropriately 

• separating a la carte and reimbursable sales 

• obtaining production information on food selected from self-serve bars 

• implementing offer versus serve 

• maintaining student movement through the serving line 



Survey respondents were asked to indicate whether the performance of these tasks had proven 
difficult and, if so, to what degree. The responses indicate that these tasks tended to fall into 
two groups. In one group are tasks that at least 70% of all districts reported as posing no 
difficulty. This includes: defining a reimbursable meal, implementing offer versus serve, and 
maintaining separate records for a la carte and reimbursable sales. 

The remaining tasks were reported to be of at least some difficulty by half or more of the 
districts. However, the vast majority of districts that indicated they were having difficult 
chose to describe it as “some difficulty” as opposed to “major difficulty.” With one exception 
(maintaining food production records), fewer than 10% of all districts indicated that they were 
having major difficulty in performing any of the tasks. 
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Those tasks that give school food directors the most trouble are: 

• maintaining food production records 

• adhering to standardized recipes 

• documenting last minute substitutions 

• substituting nutritionally comparable foods 



While these are the most troublesome tasks for districts of all sizes, a somewhat larger share 
of the larger districts (enrollment of 5,000 or more) reported major difficulty in accomplishing 
these tasks. Given that proportionally fewer of the smaller districts are using NSMP and 
ANSMP, it s possible that these tasks are not viewed as particularly difficult because they 
have not been widely confronted. 

A comparison of school districts disaggregated by type of menu planning system reveals 
comparatively few differences. NSMP and ANSMP districts appear to have slightly more 
difficulty accomplishing certain tasks like documenting last minute substitutions. Defining a 
reimbursable meal appears to be a particular challenge for many NSMP districts with one- 
third of them reporting that this task is of at least some difficulty. 

It should be noted, as indicated above, that many of these tasks are performed at the level of 
the school rather than the district. Since the respondents to this survey were school food 
directors, their perspective might have been influenced in some degree by their distance from 
day-to-day operations. It would not be surprising if the staff of larger districts were farther 
removed than those from small districts, thereby resulting in a slightly different perspective. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: FIRST YEAR REPORT 

Impact of the School Meals Initiative 



Ease of Meeting Nutritional Objectives 

As iidicated earlier, past research findings have found that the average NSLP meal exceeds 
the standard for one-third of the daily RDA for the relevant age groups, with a few exceptions. 
The exceptions are: low in zinc for most age groups; low in iron for 11- to 18-year old 
females; and for 15- to 18-year old males, low in food energy, vitamin B6, and magnesium. 
The major nutritional shortcomings revealed by these studies, however, were in the excessive 
levels of fat, saturated fat, and sodium. 

Results of the evaluation of the NSMP demonstration concluded that the use of NSMP had 
little impact on the ability of schools to achieve the RDA nutrient standards or the caloric 
target. Of these, the hardest to satisfy (both before and after NSMP) was the caloric goal in 
secondary school lunches. As anticipated, the more difficult standards to meet were the 
percentage of calories from total fat, saturated fat, carbohydrate, and protein. While the 
adoption of NSMP was associated with a significant improvement in the performance of the 
demonstration school systems in meeting these standards, on average, they still fell short. 

Those school food directors taking part in the current study who were implementing NSMP or 
ANSMP at the time of the survey were asked if they were having difficulty meeting the 
following nutrient standards: 

• total calories 

• protein 

• calcium 

• iron 

• vitamin A 

• percent of calories from fat 

• percent of calories from saturated fat 



For each nutrient standard they were having difficulty with, they were asked to indicate the 
age group for which they were having trouble. The same set of questions was asked for both 
lunch and breakfast menus. 

The share of NSMP districts reporting difficulty meeting these standards in their lunch 
programs is shown in Table VI- 19 below. About 40 to 50% of all NSMP districts report some 
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level of difficulty meeting three nutrient standards: total calories, percent of calories from fat, 
and percent of calories from saturated fat. Of these hard-to-attain standards, total calories 
leads the list. Approximately one-sixth of all NSMP districts reported difficulty meeting the 
iron and vitamin A standards. The share reporting difficulty in meeting the calcium and 
protein standards were the smallest at 9.3% and 6.8%, respectively. 

There are differences among districts in the share that have trouble meeting these standards, 
though it is difficult to identify a pattern. The largest districts report having trouble with 
greatest frequency, compared to the other size categories, in satisfying four of the seven 
standards - total calories, percent of calories from fat, calcium, and iron. 



Table VI-19: Problems of Public NSLP School Districts Implementing Nutrient Standard 



Menu Planning in their Lunch Program in Meeting Nutritional Objectives, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Number 


As % of 
all 

districts 




Share 


of districts having difficulty meeting: 




Total 

calories 


Protein 


Calcium 


Iron 


Vitamin 

A 


% 

calories 
from 
total fat 


% 

calories 
from 
saturate 
d fat 












- ( nprppntV 










^IIUIIIUCI ) 








^ |JC1 Lvlll 








All districts 


2,807 


20.8 


49.8 


6.8 


9.3 


17.6 


16.7 


43.8 


45.4 


District size 17 




















Less than 1 ,000 


1,200 


20.6 


45.6 


9.9 


10.4 


19.4 


18.5 


41.3 


41.0 


1,000-4,999 


1,064 


18.9 


51.4 


5.0 


7.3 


14.4 


14.5 


43.2 


47.4 


5,000 - 24,999 


466 


25.6 


54.9 


2.7 


10.0 


19.6 


18.0 


49.9 


51.6 


25,000 or more 


77 


32.1 


64.9 


5.2 


14.3 


22.1 


11.7 


59.7 


51.9 


Program participation 




















NSLP and SBP 


2,183 


21.6 


47.8 


5.8 


8.3 


18.0 


14.3 


42.4 


44.1 


NSLP only 


624 


18.4 


56.6 


10.1 


12.7 


16.1 


25.0 


48.8 


49.9 


District poverty level 27 




















High (>60% f&r) 


435 


20.7 


49.5 


3.3 


6.7 


22.0 


14.5 


46.8 


39.5 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


1,238 


23.6 


48.6 


7.6 


9.7 


18.9 


20.1 


43.0 


44.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


1,134 


18.4 


51.0 


7.2 


10.1 


14.4 


14.1 


43.5 


49.1 



1 1 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

21 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



An estimated 1,829 school districts, 18.1% of all districts serving breakfast, were 
implementing NSMP in their breakfast programs in SY 1997/98. They reported somewhat 
less difficulty in meeting the nutritional objectives for breakfasts, particularly those relating to 
the percent of calories from total fat and from saturated fat. 
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As with lunches, the nutritional objective for breakfast that proved most difficult was the total 
number of calories. Just over half of all respondents reported difficulty meeting this objective 
with their breakfast menus. Furthermore, the share of districts reporting difficulty in meeting 
this objective is positively associated with district size. While 41.1% of all NSMP districts of 
less than 1,000 enrollment had difficulty with this objective, 71.4% of all NSMP districts of 
25,000 or more reported having trouble. 

The share of all NSMP districts that reported difficulty in meeting their objectives regarding 
the fat content of their breakfast menus was only about half the share that reported problems 
with their luncheon menus. Nearly one-quarter of the NSMP districts said that keeping total 
fat to no more than 30% of total calories in their breakfast menus was difficult to achieve. 
This compares to about 45% of all NSMP districts that had trouble meeting these goals for 
their luncheon menus. 



Table VI-20: Problems of Public NSLP School Districts Implementing Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning in their Breakfast Program in Meeting Nutritional 
Objectives, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Number 


Percent of 
all districts 
serving 
breakfast 




Share of districts 


having difficulty meeting: 




Total 

calories 


Protein 


Calcium 


Iron 


Vitamin 

A 


% 

calories 
from 
total fat 


% 

calories 

from 

saturated 

fat 




1 n 1 lmnpn 


















^llUIllUCI ) 
















All districts 


1,829 


18.1 


51.2 


6.5 


3.8 


20.5 


13.0 


24.7 


24.6 


District size 17 




















Less than 1,000 


706 


17.4 


41.1 


7.6 


3.7 


24.4 


12.5 


24.6 


25.1 


1,000-4,999 


694 


16.1 


53.7 


3.9 


4.0 


17.3 


12.8 


23.5 


21.8 


5,000 - 24,999 


358 


20.2 


62.3 


8.7 


3.9 


19.6 


14.5 


27.4 


29.9 


25,000 or more 


70 


19.4 


71.4 


10.0 


4.3 


18.6 


10.0 


22.9 


22.9 


District poverty level 27 




















High (>60% f&r) 


335 


16.3 


50.1 


5.1 


6.0 


21.5 


11.3 


28.7 


27.8 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


922 


20.3 


50.5 


5.1 


3.8 


22.8 


13.0 


23.2 


23.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


572 


15.1 


52.8 


9.6 


2.6 


16.3 


13.8 


24.7 


24.1 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31,1 997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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The National Research Council (NRC) has established quantitative standards for three other 
dietary components. They are: 

• carbohydrates - to account for more than 55 percent of total food energy. 

• sodium - 800 mg or less per lunch; 600 mg or less per breakfast 

• cholesterol - 100 mg or less per lunch; 75 mg or less per breakfast 



A quantitative standard for dietary fiber has not been established, though increased levels are 
considered desirable. While standards for these dietary components have not been 
incorporated within NSMP, participating school districts are encouraged to establish targets 
for them as well. 

Of all school districts using NSMP, only about 500 districts (16.3% of the total) have 
established targets for these dimensions of their luncheon menus and just over 300 districts 
(16.6%) have done so for their breakfast programs. Thus, a relatively small share of all 
NSMP school districts have chosen to broaden the scope of their nutritional objectives in this 
way. The majority of those districts that have established targets for these dietary components 
report no difficulty in meeting them. Of those districts that do have trouble, the target that is 
most difficult to reach is the one for sodium. This is particularly true for luncheon menus 
where 40.0% of all districts reported difficulty in meeting their targets. 

As with the principal nutritional objectives described earlier, these supplementary targets were 
generally easier to achieve for breakfasts than for lunches. The one exception was dietary 
fiber, which, on average, presented more trouble for breakfast menus. While there are 
numerous differences when districts are disaggregated by district size, the small number of 
observations for the largest size class in particular undermines the statistical reliability of the 
comparison. 
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Table VI-21: Public NSLP School Districts Implementing Nutrient Standard 
Menu Planning in their Lunch Program that have Established 

Other Nutritional Targets , SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Number 


Percent of all 
NSMP districts 
serving lunch 


Share of districts having difficulty meeting: 


% of calories 
carbohydrate 


Cholesterol 


Sodium 


Dietary 

fiber 




/ i \ 




/ r-* o rr« Qti fl 








(numoer ) 










All districts 


500 


16.3 


13.6 


16.4 


40.0 


15.8 


District size 17 






• 








Less than 1,000 


248 


18.7 


15.7 


15.7 


39.1 


13.7 


1,000- 4,999 


159 


13.4 


14.5 


19.5 


42.8 


19.5 


5,000- 24,999 


85 


17.7 


7.1 


14.1 


38.8 


14.1 


25,000 or more 


7 


9.1 


0.0 


0.0 


42.9 


28.6 


Program participation 














NSLP and SBP 


377 


15.9 


13.0 


14.3 


36.3 


11.9 


NSLP only 


123 


17.8 


16.3 


22.8 


51.2 


27.6 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


71 


14.5 


5.6 


15.5 


38.0 


9.9 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


217 


16.4 


16.6 


14.3 


43.3 


12.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


212 


16.9 


12.7 


18.9 


37.7 


20.8 



}/ Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

2/ Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Table VI-22: Public NSLP School Districts Implementing Nutrient Standard 
Menu Planning in their Breakfast Program that have 
Established Other Nutritional Targets, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Number 


Percent of all 
NSMP districts 
serving 
breakfast 


Share of districts having difficulty meeting: 


% of calories 
carbohydrate 


Cholesterol 


Sodium 


Dietary 

fiber 




(number) 




(percent) 






All districts 


303 


16.6 


12.9 


10.6 


22.4 


24.1 


District size 17 














Less than 1,000 


122 


17.3 


13.9 


18.0 


28.7 


20.5 


1,000- 4,999 


108 


15.6 


10.2 


6.5 


15.7 


24.1 


5,000- 24,999 


65 


18.2 


13.8 


6.2 


20.0 


27.7 


25,000 or more 


8 


11.4 


25.0 


0.0 


25.0 


50.0 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


59 


17.6 


8.5 


3.4 


25.4 


13.6 


Medium (3 1-60% f&r) 


146 


15.8 


11.0 


11.0 


20.5 


21.2 


Low (<30% f&r) 


98 


17.1 


19.4 


14.3 


23.5 


33.7 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 

21 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 1997. 
Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 
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Program Acceptance 

Ultimately, the success of the SMI will depend on its acceptance by those who have a major 
stake in its performance. This includes those who direct school food programs at the district 
level, the cafeteria staff who prepare and serve the meals, the business offices and district 
administrators, the teachers, and, most of all, the students. Furthermore, acceptance must be 
relatively high among each of these major stakeholder groups, not just among some groups to 
the exclusion of others. 

As an indication of the program’s acceptance during its first two years of operation, 
foodservice directors were asked whether the impact of the SMI on five overall performance 
measures had been positive, negative, or neutral. The performance measures are: 

• program participation 

• student acceptance 

• parental support 

• adult staff acceptance 

• overall acceptability of menu choices 



The responses indicate that in the opinion of foodservice directors, reaction to the program has 
been neutral-to-positive. Averaging across all five measures, 63% of all districts felt that the 
SMI was neutral in its impact while 30% thought the program’s effect had been positive and 
7% thought it had been negative. A somewhat larger share of the largest districts reported a 
positive appraisal of the program while proportionately more of those districts in the 5, GOO- 
24, 999 size class had a negative reaction. 

Of the five performance measures, the overall acceptability of menu choices was the most 
warmly received with 35% of all districts indicating a positive effect. And among the largest 
districts, 41% indicate that the SMI influence on menu choice had been positive. 

The most negative response (15%) occurred in the 5,000-24,999 size districts for student 
acceptance and adult staff acceptance. Given the importance of student acceptance in 
particular, this appraisal is worrisome. 
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A comparison of these performance measures by menu planning system reveals comparatively 
few differences. Districts using each of the menu planning options report neutral- to- positive 
effects. Parental support and adult staff acceptance appear to have been more positively 
affected in the NSMP, enhanced food-based and “other” districts, possibly because changes 
associated with the SMI have been more evident. 

While these overall findings indicate that most school food directors do not view the SMI as 
having an overwhelmingly positive impact, the effects are far more positive than negative. 
Given that the program is still in its start-up phase, this degree of program acceptance $ 
reassuring. 

In the survey for this study, school food directors were asked for their perceptions of the 
attitude of other major stakeholders toward the SMI, as well as for their own attitude toward 
the program. They were asked to rank the attitude of each on a five -point scale that went from 
very positive to very negative. Respondents were also given an opportunity to indicate “not 
applicable” if the description did not apply or if the attitude of the stakeholder was unknown. 

The overall attitude of other stakeholders toward the SMI, in the view of school food 
directors, is decidedly positive. Looking across all seven of the stakeholder groups (excluding 
school food directors), half of the districts reported that stakeholders collectively had a 
“somewhat positive” to “very positive” attitude toward the SMI. This is followed by 32% of 
all directors who attributed a “neutral” attitude to their stakeholders, on average. Only 12% of 
all directors described the attitude of their stakeholders as “somewhat negative” or “very 
negative,” with more than 80% of these applying the less critical term. 

Among these stakeholders (again, excluding foodservice directors), the most supportive of the 
SMI as indicated by their positive attitudes toward the program are kitchen managers, 
administrative staff, and cooks. Cooks, on the other hand, were also the group that was most 
frequently reported having a negative attitude toward the program (though only 19% of the 
total). Thus, there would appear to be a wide range of attitudes among cooks toward the SMI, 
at least in the opinion of school food directors. 

The vast majority of each stakeholder group was believed to be neutral-to-positive in their 
attitude toward the SMI. The share falling in this range was around 80% to 90% for each 
group. 
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On the basis of these findings, it would appear that there is substantial support for the SMI and 
that this support is spread rather uniformly across all the major interests that are affected by it. 
This is critically important in that a failure to attract the support of any one segment of the 
system could endanger the entire program. 

To the extent these findings reveal any vulnerabilities in support for the program and its 
impact, it is among those stakeholders with the higher negative ratings. For three of the 
stakeholder groups the reported incidence of a “somewhat negative” or “very negative” 
attitude totaled 15% to 19%. The groups are: cooks, kitchen managers, and students. 

The operational requirements of the SMI fall most heavily on cooks and kitchen managers. 
Thus, it is not surprising that some of the individuals in these positions are reacting negatively 
to the increased burdens associated with the new program. As noted earlier, these burdens are 
greatest during start-up and should diminish sharply as the program becomes established and a 
routine is established. The attitude of these participants toward the program bears monitoring 
in future surveys. The collection of on-site data would make it possible to confirm these 
findings and to more carefully identify the causes. Another possible means of addressing the 
concerns of these groups would be through education and technical assistance that is more 
highly focused on their immediate needs. 

The relatively high negatives toward the SMI that are attributed to students are more 
problematic. Here too, movement up the “learning curve” is expected to result in a higher 
level of student acceptance. Other measurements of student attitude - e.g. program 
participation and food waste - provide a more direct indication of how the program is 
succeeding in satisfying the most important stakeholder of all. As already discussed, these 
measures indicate that students tend to have reacted positively to SMI. 

School food directors were also asked to give their personal opinion of the SMI using the 
same five-point scale, from very positive to very negative. Since these are self-declared 
opinions, it is assumed that they are a reliable indicator of the program’s performance two 
years into its operation. 

The findings reveal strong support for the program. Nearly 70% of all directors describe their 
opinion as either “somewhat positive” or “very positive.” Not many school food directors are 
neutral in their opinions of the program, only 12.4 percent. A comparable share registered an 
opinion that was either “somewhat negative” (10.9%) or “very negative” (2.0%). 
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Table VI-25: Attitude of Public NSLP School District Stakeholders Toward the 
School Meals Initiative, as Reported by School Food Director, SY 1997/98 



Stakeholder 


Very 

positive 


Somewhat 

positive 


Neutral 


Somewhat 

negative 


Very 

negative 


Not 

applicable 








(percent of districts) — 






Administrative staff 


27.7 


32.2 


28.3 


5.4 


1.2 


5.1 


Financial staff 


19.3 


20.7 


39.1 


7.7 


1.8 


11.4 


Kitchen managers 


27.1 


37.0 


15.3 


13.5 


2.4 


4.7 


Cooks 


22.3 


36.9 


19.2 


16.1 


2.7 


2.8 


Cashiers 


17.3 


23.2 


37.9 


7.1 


1.9 


12.7 


Students 


12.5 


30.4 


39.2 


12.2 


2.9 


2.8 


Parents 


14.5 


29.1 


44.4 


4.6 


1.1 


6.4 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Table VI-26: Attitude of Public NSLP School District Cooks and Students 



Toward the School Meals Initiative, as Reported by School Food Director, 
by Menu Planning System Used, SY 1997/98 



Stakeholder 


Very 

positive 


Somewhat 

positive 


Neutral 


Somewhat 

negative 


Very 

negative 


Not 

applicable 








(percent of districts)-— 






Cooks 














NSMP 


22.2 


40.9 


17.1 


14.9 


2.4 


2.5 


ANSMP 


30.2 


28.4 


15.0 


17.9 


6.5 


1.9 


Enhanced food-based 


24.3 


33.6 


19.5 


17.8 


3.0 


1.9 


Traditional food-based 


20.4 


37.5 


20.8 


15.5 


2.6 


3.2 


Other 


25.4 


36.4 


10.3 


21.7 


0.6 


5.6 


Students 














NSMP 


15.0 


30.8 


37.0 


11.7 


2.9 


2.5 


ANSMP 


9.8 


41.3 


29.8 


9.5 


9.7 


0.0 


Enhanced food-based 


13.5 


31.5 


38.9 


13.0 


1.5 


1.5 


Traditional food-based 


11.6 


28.7 


40.1 


12.7 


3.1 


3.8 


Other 


15.9 


23.9 


59.5 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



There are no major differences among directors from districts of different sizes. At least two- 
thirds from each size category reported a positive opinion of the program. The largest 
differences in opinion were among districts arrayed by poverty level. School food directors 
from high poverty districts have a somewhat more favorable opinion of the new program than 
do those from low poverty districts. The findings indicate that directors from NSLP only 
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districts are slightly less positive and somewhat more neutral in their opinions of the Initiative. 
NSMP and ANSMP district directors are supportive of the program with nearly 80% of both 
indicating that they were either “very positive” or “somewhat positive” toward the program 



Table VI-27: Attitude of the School Food Director of Public NSLP School Districts 
Toward the School Meals Initiative by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Very 

positive 


Somewhat 

positive 


Neutral 


Somewhat 

negative 


Very 

negative 


Not 

applicable 


















All districts 


28.5 


40.9 


12.4 


10.9 


2.0 


5.3 


District size ]/ 














Less than 1,000 


29.9 


39.2 


13.9 


9.5 


1.4 


6.2 


1,000- 4,999 


28.0 


42.5 


11.7 


11.1 


2.2 


4.6 


5,000- 24,999 


25.0 


41.8 


9.7 


15.3 


3.3 


4.9 


25,000 or more 


33.3 


37.9 


13.3 


6.7 


4.2 


4.6 


Program participation 














NSLP and SBP 


31.0 


40.6 


10.6 


10.7 


2.1 


5.1 


NSLP only 


21.1 


41.9 


17.9 


11.3 


1.9 


6.0 


2/ 

District poverty level 














High (>60% f&r) 


39.1 


39.7 


8.0 


7.4 


1.9 


3.9 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


28.9 


41.1 


11.4 


10.3 


2.6 


5.9 


Low (<30% f&r) 


24.6 


41.1 


14.8 


12.6 


1.7 


5.3 


Menu Planning method used 














NSMP 


34.5 


43.8 


6.9 


9.0 


2.2 


3.6 


ANSMP 


27.5 


51.6 


5.8 


12.0 


2.3 


0.8 


Enhanced food-based 


28.4 


38.7 


15.2 


10.9 


1.7 


5.2 


Traditional food-based 


26.3 


41.2 


13.4 


11.5 


2.0 


5.6 


Other 


30.8 


35.9 


5.0 


0.9 


4.2 


23.3 



11 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1997. 



21 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31, 
1997. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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CHAPTER VII: 

THE ROLE OF TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Introduction 

Under the banner of “Team Nutrition” and as a key component of the SMI, the USDA 
launched an extensive program of nutrition education, training, and technical assistance in 
support of State and local school food professionals. USDA’s role in this regard, has included 
the development of training standards, the design and dissemination of training materials, and 
the creation of public/private partnerships to promote healthy eating among school children. 
In addition, the Department has granted 72 training grants valued at $14 million during the 
period of 1995-1999. These grants have been made to State agencies to assist them in 
providing training and technical assistance to the school districts in their States. 

While the USDA is responsible for the development and dissemination of materials used in 
training and technical assistance, the training and technical assistance itself is provided by the 
State Child Nutrition agencies. Activities of the State agencies are described more fully in 
Chapter VIII. In addition, there are a number of other information resources available to 
school districts for use in implementing the SMI, including the National Food Service 
Management Institute, the Cooperative Extension Service, professional associations, colleges 
and universities, and private firms in the food industry. 

Research Questions 

This chapter is devoted to addressing the following questions: 

• To what extent are school food directors familiar with the training and technical 
assistance materials provided by the USDA? How useful have these materials 
been? 

• What are the principal sources of training and technical assistance for school food 
directors and how useful has it been? 

• For which topics relating to the implementation of the SMI have school district 
staff received training and how useful has it been? 
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• To what extent is additional training on topics relating to the implementation of 
the SMI needed? 

Training And Technical Assistance Materials 

The Department has developed and distributed a number of different types of training and 
technical assistance materials, largely for State agency use in training school district 
personnel. These materials are provided in different forms, including loose-leaf binders, 
bound publications, packets of leaflets, and videos. Some of the printed materials can be 
downloaded from the Internet. Development of the materials was made somewhat more 
complicated by the regulatory changes that occurred since the program began in 1994. The 
addition of the Traditional Food Based menu planning system made necessary the 
development of additional materials. 

Some of the materials are relatively elaborate. For example, the Healthy Schools Meals 
Training Manual is in tie form of a loose-leaf notebook containing about 400 pages. This 
manual was designed for use during an intensive, three-day training session and treats all 
major aspects of menu planning and nutrient analysis. Other materials are less elaborate. 

School food directors were asked about their familiarity with nine of the training and technical 
assistance products developed by the USD A, as listed in Table VII- 1. For those materials the 
directors indicated they were familiar with, they were also asked to indicate how useful each 
had been. At least two-thirds of the directors indicated familiarity with four of the documents. 
Nearly nine of ten (88%) directors were familiar with the Healthy School Meals Training 
Manual, one of the first training manuals deve loped as the initiative was getting underway. 

Some of the other materials appear to have received less exposure though even the resource 
that was least familiar, the Culinary Training Video, was recognized by 26% of the 
respondents. Familiarity with ANSMP Resource Guide would not be expected to be high, 
given that relatively few school districts are using the ANSMP approach. 

Of the foodservice directors indicating that they were familiar with these materials, a large 
majority found them of at least “some use” while a significant minority found them “very 
useful”. This was particularly true of the four documents with which foodservice directors 
reported greatest familiarity. For these documents, on average, 66% of the directors that 
recognized them said they were “of some use” while 30% found them “very useful”. A 
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comparatively small share of producers familiar with the materials found them “of no use.” 
Again, the fact that 22% of the respondents recognizing the guide on ANSMP found it “of no 
use” is not surprising in that it is directly applicable to the relatively small share of all 
directors that either have schools using the method or are considering its use. 

It should be noted that respondent familiarity with these materials does not in itself indicate 
the extent to which the materials are being used. 



Table VII-1: School Food Authority Familiarity with USD A Training and 
Technical Assistance Materials, SY 1997/98 



Materials 


Share of SFAs 
familiar with 
material 


Of SFAs familiar with materials, 
share finding it: 


Very 

useful 


Of some 
use 


Of no use 






(percent) 




Healthy School Meals Training Manual 


88.3 


29.5 


67.1 


3.4 


A Menu Planner for Healthy School Meals 


66.6 


22.5 


71.9 


5.6 


A Tool Kit for Healthy School Meals 


81.6 


25.5 


68.5 


6.0 


ANSMP Resource Guide 


33.4 


12.9 


65.1 


22.1 


USDA’s Great Nutrition Adventure Action Packets 


40.4 


13.7 


72.1 


14.2 


School Lunch Challenge Recipes 


43.2 


20.0 


68.9 


11.1 


Serving it Safe: A Manager’s Tool Kit 


76.6 


40.7 


56.3 


2.9 


Choice Plus Food Purchasing Manual Reference 
Guide 


49.8 


24.2 


70.0 


5.8 


Culinary Training Video 


26.3 


33.8 


56.4 


9.9 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 



Sources of Training and Technical Assistance 



School food directors were also asked about their sources of training and technical assistance 
and how useful it had been. Although State child nutrition agencies are the principal conduits 
of material developed by USDA and receive Federal funding for this purpose, there are 
numerous other sources that schools can look to. 

The most frequent source of assistance, not surprisingly, is the State child nutrition agency. 
Eighty percent of all school food directors reported that they had received training and/or 
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technical assistance from these agencies. Furthermore, the assistance provided by the States 
was well received with 78% reporting that it was “very useful” and 21% that it was “of some 
use”. 

Prior to the adoption of the SMI, State agencies were supported through the Nutrition 
Education and Training Program (NET). Under this program, participating States employed a 
State Coordinator with responsibility for conducting a needs assessment and for developing 
and implementing a State plan for nutrition education and training. At the time of this study, 
in SY 1997/1998, funding for the program had been reduced in anticipation of its replacement 
the following year by the Team Nutrition component of the SMI. 17 Nevertheless, it remained 
the second most frequently cited source with 58% of all directors reporting that they had 
received assistance through it. Satisfaction with the value of the assistance was high with 61% 
of those who received help described it as “very useful.” It is possible that many respondents 
did not distinguish between assistance provided through their State agencies and the NET 
program, which is understandable. 

Other primary sources of training and technical assistance (including the share of directors 
that received help) were: 

• USDA Food and Nutrition Information Center (47%) 

• computer/computer software vendors (43%) 

• professional or trade associations (39%) 

• National Food and Service Management Institute (33%) 



Satisfaction with the usefulness of the assistance they received was uniformly high with at 
least half of the recipients indicating that the assistance they received from most sources was 
“very useful.” 



17 Following annual appropriations of $10 million in FYs 1992-1996, the level was cut to $3.75 million in 
FYs 1997 and 1998 and eliminated in FY 1999. 
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Table VII-2: Sources of Training and Technical Assistance for School 
Food Authorities in Public NSLP School Districts, SY 1997/98 



Source of training/technical assistance 


Share of all SFAs 
that received 
assistance 


Of SFAs that received assistance, 
share that found it: 


Very useful 


Of some use 


Of no use 




_/norr>otitY_ 










State Child Nutrition Agency 


79.6 


78.2 


21.1 


0.7 


USDA Food and Nutrition Information 


47.4 


52.9 


46.0 


1.2 


Center 










Healthy School Meals Resource System 


17.5 


26.8 


71.5 


1.7 


(including Meal Talk) on world wide web 










State Nutrition Education Training (NET) 


58.0 


61.3 


37.8 


0.9 


program 










National Food Service Management 


32.7 


50.6 


47.1 


2.3 


Institute (NFSMI) 










Cooperative Extension Service 


20.3 


45.5 


52.8 


1.6 


Computer or computer software vendor 


43.4 


71.4 


26.8 


1.8 


Colleges or universities 


19.2 


63.6 


35.3 


1.0 


Professional or trade associations 


38.5 


64.2 


34.7 


1.1 


Private consultants 


11.4 


75.4 


22.5 


2.1 


Private firms in the food industry 


22.7 


55.0 


44.7 


0.4 



Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Types of Training Received 

School food directors responding to the survey were asked to indicate the topics for which 
their staff had received training within the past two years. The topics that were listed related 
to various aspects of the implementation of the SMI. Those districts reporting that their staff 
had received training were also asked to judge its value. 

At least three-quarters of the districts reported that their staff had received training in three 
central features of the SMI: 

• menu planning options 

• defining reimbursable meals 

• use of standardized recipes 
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A majority of the districts that received training on these topics found the training “very useful” 
with nearly all participants indicating that it was at least “of some use.” 

On some topics (e.g. the development of menu cycles and documenting the use of substitute 
foods and leftovers), fewer than half of all districts had received training. These topics are 
relevant to all school food programs, regardless of the menu planning system that is being used. 
Ideally, all school districts will ultimately receive training on them. Against that standard, 
these findings provide a measure of the amount of training yet to be done. 



Table VII-3: Topics Relating to Implementation of the School Meals Initiative in Which 
School Food Staff in Public NSLP School Districts Have Received 
Training within the Past Two Years, SY 1997/98 



Topic 


Share of SFAs 
that received 
training 


Of SFAs that received training, 
share that found it: 


Very useful 


Of some use 


Of no use 




./nprf'pntV. _ _ 










Menu Planning options under School Meals 


80.5 


63.5 


35.9 


0.6 


Initiative 










Defining reimbursable meals 


79.6 


69.7 


29.4 


0.9 


Use of computer or computer software 


53.6 


72.2 


23.9 


3.9 


Development of menu cycles 


40.3 


44.6 


51.2 


4.2 


Use of standardized recipes 


75.2 


56.6 


42.1 


1.3 


Implementing offer vs. serve 


60.7 


68.5 


30.9 


0.7 


Controlling portion sizes 


60.4 


59.2 


39.2 


1.5 


Documenting use of substitute foods 


42.2 


45.0 


54.1 


0.8 


Documenting use of leftovers 


46.0 


43.3 


54.9 


1.8 


Marketing your food program 


53.1 


43.6 


53.8 


2.6 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Additional Training Needs 

Survey respondents were asked whether additional training on a list of 10 topics relating to the 
implementation of the SMI would be beneficial. Not surprisingly, a majority of all districts 
indicated that for most topics additional training would be beneficial. The only exception was 
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for training on offer versus serve which is a topic that is not new to most school food 
directors. 

The high affirmative response to this question could be interpreted as further evidence of 
school food director support for the program and for the further development of staff skills. It 
is also noteworthy that around three-quarters of all districts indicated that their districts would 
benefit from additional training on the menu planning options as well as in the use of 
computers. This degree of interest in these topics at least suggests the possibility that many of 
the school districts that are now using food-based menu planning systems might at least be 
considering a switch to NSMP at some point in the future, which is consistent with the 
response to other questions discussed earlier. 



Table VII-4: Share of Public NSLP School Districts Indicating that 
Additional Training Would be Beneficial, SY 1997/98 



Topic 


Share of all school 
districts 


Menu Planning options under School Meals Initiative 


76.8 


Defining reimbursable meals 


50.2 


Use of computer or computer software 


73.1 


Development of menu cycles 


63.3 


Use of standardized recipes 


67.5 


Implementing offer vs. serve 


39.4 


Controlling portion sizes 


55.4 


Documenting use of substitute foods 


65.4 


Documenting use of leftovers 


59.7 


Marketing your food program 


72.0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000 
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CHAPTER VIII: 

THE ROLE OF STATE CHILD NUTRITION AGENCIES 
Introduction 



Overall responsibility for the administration of the USDA’s Child Nutrition Programs rests 
with the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) and with its seven regional offices located 
throughout the United States. The Department delegates responsibility for da>M:o-day 
administration of the programs to agencies within the 50 State governments, usually the State 
education agency. In turn, these agencies enter into agreements with local school food 
authorities to operate the programs in conformance with Federal regulations. 

The purpose of this chapter is to report on the nature and degree of State agency (SA) 
involvement in implementation of the SMI and on State agency perspectives on the status of 
SMI implementation. More specifically, we examine: 

• the use of alternative menu planning systems among the States; 

• the nature and level of State agency involvement in training and technical 
assistance; 

• State agency experience in conducting compliance reviews; 

• the involvement of State agencies in ANSMP; and 

• problems encountered by State agencies and SFAs in implementing the SMI. 



SFA Use of Alternative Menu Planning Systems 

Forty-nine of the 50 State agencies reported on the number of SFAs in thei* respective States 
using each of the menu planning systems in SY 1997/98, the second year of their required use 
(Table VIII-1). The States reported that the majority of their public SFAs (81.8%) were using 
one of the two food-based approaches. Of these, more than half (56.8%) were using the 
enhanced food-based system. NSMP were being used by 16.2% of the total while ANSMP 
were being used by just 1.9%. A few SFAs (less than one percent) were at least temporarily 
using two or more menu planning systems within their districts. 
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This distribution corresponds closely with the estimates based on information provided by 
participating SFAs and presented in Chapter IV. These results are also nearly identical to 
those of a national survey of public unified NSLP school districts conducted a year earlier, 
suggesting that most districts are staying with the system they initially adopted, at least for 
now. 17 



Table VIII-1: Number of Public School Food Authorities Participating in the NSLP 
by Menu Planning System Used, SY 19 9 7/9 8 V 



Menu planning system 


Number of SFAs 


Percent of total 


Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 


2,252 


16.2 


Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 


259 


1.9 


Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 


6,458 


46.5 


Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 


4,906 


35.3 


Other 


121 


0.9 


Total number of SFAs 


13,888 


100.0 


Number of SFAs granted waivers for use of 
weighted nutrient analysis 


6,612 


46.9 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 

17 Based on information provided by 49 of the 50 States. One State, representing 1 .4% of total 
number of SFAs, is excluded because it could not provide information on menu planning. 

Note: Sum of the number of SFAs by menu planning system exceeds the total number of SFAs by 
0.8% because some SFAs used more than one menu planning system. 



When viewed from the standpoint of the individual States, most have more than one approach 
to menu planning being used within the State. In only three States are all SFAs using the 
same system - one enhanced food-based and two traditional food-based. However, in another 
11 States, at least 80% of the State’s SFAs are using the same system. And, while in nine of 
these States the predominate system is food-based, in two States it is NSMP. 

At the other extreme, there are several States in which one or more of the menu planning 
systems are not being used at all. Not surprisingly, ANSMP is the approach that is most 
frequently missing. Of the 49 SAs reporting, 28 indicated that there were no ANSMP districts 
in their States. As discussed below, in most if not all of these States the SAs do not provide 
an ANSMP system for their school districts. 



1 7 USDA, FNS, School Food Purchase Study: Final Report , October 1998, p. Ill -28. 
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Eight States had no SFAs using NSMP. Somewhat surprisingly, seven States had no 
enhanced food-based SFAs and ten States had no traditional food-based SFAs. 



Table VIII-2: Number of States by Share of Public School Food Authorities within 
State using Alternative Menu Planning Systems, SY 1997/98 



Share of State’s 
SFAs 


NSMP 


ANSMP 


Enhanced 

food-based 


Traditional 

food-based 


0% 


8 


Number of States 
28 7 


10 


1-19 


24 


18 


8 


10 


20-39 


9 


2 


10 


9 


40-59 


3 


1 


10 


11 


60-79 


3 


0 


7 


4 


80-99 


2 


0 


6 


3 


100% 


0 


0 


1 


2 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 



Note: One State, representing 1.4% of all SFAs in the country, does not collect information on menu 
planning systems and is therefore not represented in this table. 



Training and Technical Assistance 

Among their several responsibilities, State CN agencies provide training and technical 
assistance to the SFAs within their States. The many changes associated with implementation 
of the SMI have resulted in an increased need for this assistance. In this section we look at the 
level of assistance that is being provided, the topics that are being treated, and State agency 
satisfaction with the support they receive from the USDA. 

Level of Activity 

All 50 SAs reported that they were engaged in providing training in support of the SMI to the 
SFAs in their States in SYs 1995/96 and 1996/97. All but five State agencies provided on-site 
technical assistance relating to the SMI during this period. Most SAs also provided training or 
technical assistance that specifically focused on nutritional analysis and on the use of 
computers in conducting menu planning. 

The SAs were asked to indicate how many full-time equivalent (FTE) workers with degrees or 
formal training in nutrition or a related field, were engaged in monitoring and technical 
assistance in support of the school meals program for their agency. In responding, they were 
asked to distinguish between workers who were full-time agency staff members versus those 
who worked on the staff on a contractual basis or, alternatively were hired as individual 
consultants to perform these functions. 
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All 50 SAs reported having at least one staff member with training in nutrition or a related 
field. On average, SAs employed seven staff members with this expertise, though the range 
was very wide extending from as few as one to as many as 26. 

Only 1 1 SAs contracted for this expertise while seven SAs used consultants. Of the SAs using 
contracted workers or consultants, the average number of FTE workers were five contracted 
and four consultants. 



Table VIII-3: Training and Technical Assistance in Support of the School Meals Initiative 
Provided by State Child Nutrition Agencies During School Years 1995/96 and 1996/97 



Nature of support 


Number of State agencies 


Percent of total 


Training sessions 


50 


100 


Nutritional assistance 


47 


94 


Computer assistance 


45 


90 


On-site technical assistance 


45 


90 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000. 



Table VIII-4: Number of State Child Nutrition Agency Workers Trained in 



Nutrition or Related Fields , SY 1997/98 



Affiliation with agency 


Number of State agencies 
represented 


Number of workers per State 


Range 


Mean 


Agency staff member 


50 


1-26 


7 


Contracted staff 


11 


1-28 


5 


Individual consultant 


7 


1-12 


4 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000. 



Two-thirds of all SFAs held 20 or more training sessions in support of the SMI during SY 
1995/96 and SY 1996/97. Six SAs held at least 100 training sessions over this two-year 
period. In all but five States, at least half of the State’s SFAs were represented in these 
training sessions and in over one-third of all States, all SFAs within the State took part. 

There is a relatively wide variation in both the number of training sessions held and the 
number of SFA staff attending when these measures are adjusted by the State’s NSLP 
participation (Table VIII-5). This is due in part to the need for States that are less densely 
settled and have school districts with smaller enrollments to have more training sessions and 
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to train more SFA staff per standard unit NSLP participation. Eighty-six percent of all SAs 
held fewer than 25 training sessions per 100,000 NSLP participants devoted to the SMI during 
these two years and the median number of sessions per 100,000 participants was 7.7. The 
number of SFA staff attending these sessions per 1,000 NSLP participants ranged from less 
than 1.0 to 14.7 with a median of 3.1. 



Table VII 1-5: Training Sessions Conducted by State Child Nutrition Agencies During 
School Years 1995/96 and 1996/97 in Support of the School Meals Initiative 



Indication 


Number of State agencies 


Percent of total 


Number of training sessions held 
by State agency 






1-19 


16 


32 


20-49 


19 


38 


50-99 


9 


18 


100 or more 


f. 


12 


(median = 30) 


o 


Share of State’s SFAs represented 
in training sessions 






1-19 


1 


2 


20-49 


4 


8 


50-79 


12 


24 


80-99 


15 


30 


100 

(median = 94%) 


18 


36 


Number of training sessions held 
per 100,000 NSLP participation 






<5.0 


17 


34 


5.0-9. 9 


11 


22 


10.0-24.9 


15 


30 


25.0-49.9 


3 


6 


50.0-100.0 


A 


8 


(median = 7.7) 


*t 


Number of SFA staff attending 
per 1,000 NSLP participation 






<1.0 


10 


20 


1. 0-4.9 


26 


52 


5.0-9. 9 


10 


20 


10.0-14.9 


A 


8 


(median = 3.1) 


*T 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 



Topics Treated 

The training programs conducted by the SAs treated a broad range of topics relating to the 
SMI and its implementation. At least three-quarters of the SAs treated all or nearly all of the 
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19 topics they were asked about (see Table VIII-6). Seven of the 19 topics were almost 
universally addressed. Those topics that were less frequently covered in the training sessions 
were either those pertaining to computerized nutrient analysis - e.g., updating the nutrient 
database, data entry for menu analysis, use of nutrient database, and projecting servings for 
weighted analysis - or to gaining stakeholder acceptance of the SMI. The relative lack of 
attention to nutrient analysis is probably related to the lower incidence of use of the NSMP 
and ANSMP planning systems. Whether the relationship is cause or effect is less certain. 



Table VTII-6: State Child Nutrition Agency Treatment of Selected Topics in Training and 
Technical Assistance Programs 



Topics 


Percent of agencies 


Defining reimbursable meals 


98 


Procedures used in counting reimbursable meals 


88 


Implementing offer vs. serve 


98 


Maintaining records of menu substitutions/additions/deletions/leftovers 


98 


Maintaining food production records 


100 


Portion control 


98 


Adherence to standardized recipes 


100 


Data entry for menu analysis 


76 


Projecting servings for weighted analysis 


78 


Use of approved software 


86 


Recipe analysis 


90 


Use of nutrient database 


76 


Updating nutrient database 


60 


Age/grade grouping used in menu analysis 


94 


Meeting nutrient standards 


98 


Gaining student acceptance of the SMI 


84 


Gaining parent acceptance of the SMI 


72 


Gaining administrators acceptance of the SMI 


82 


Obtaining manufacturer’s product specifications/nutrient information 


92 


Other 


34 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 



Assessment of Training Materials 

State agency directors were asked to evaluate the adequacy of USD A training materials and 
technical assistance provided to them as well as the materials and assistance provided to the 
SFAs. They were also asked to identify anything they found lacking in the training provided 
by USDA. 

The SAs generally gave high marks to this information, though one -fifth of the agencies rated 
the information provided them as “less than adequate” and one -quarter rated the information 
provided the SFAs as “less than adequate.” At the other end of the scale, 32% of the SAs 
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rated the information USDA provided as “very good” or “excellent” and 38% of the SAs 
applied these same labels to the information going to the SFAs. 



Table VIII-7: State Agency Assessment of USDA Training Materials and Technical 

Assistance 





Share of State agencies reporting: 


Provided to: 


Excellent 


Very good 


Adequate 


Less than 
adequate 


Poor 


School food authorities 


14 


24 


32 


26 


4 


State agencies 


12 


20 


46 


20 


2 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 



Thirty-nine of the 50 SAs responded to the open-end invitation to comment on needed 
changes in training materials and technical assistance. Their comments are summarized in 
Table VIII-8. Three themes were predominantly mentioned in these comments. The most 
frequent comment was that information and technical assistance be provided on a more timely 
basis. The implementation schedule for the SMI was advanced two years as a result of the 
legislation enacted late in 1994. Considering the complexity of the reforms required by the 
SMI, including for many SFAs the first-time use of computers for this purpose, the demands 
for training and technical assistance during this period were considerable. 

A related comment contained in the responses of ten SAs was the need for updated and/or 
additional information on various aspects of menu planning and food preparation. Nine SAs 
commented on the need for training that is more firmly grounded in practical, real-life 
situations and that more experienced individuals be used in conducting training sessions. 
Implicit in these comments appeared to be a belief that SMI training had been too theoretical 
and/or impractical. 



Table VIII-8: State Agency Comments on Needed Changes in Training Materials and 
Technical Assistance Provided by the USDA !/ 



Nature of the comment 


Number of State agencies' 
commenting 


Information not provided on a timely basis 


15 


Updated information on a variety of topics is needed 


10 


Materials and training need to be more relevant to SFA operations; more reality based 


9 


Inconsistencies in information provided 


3 


Problems resulting from USDA by -passing State agencies and distributing materials 


2 


Training designed for large SFAs at the expense of small SFAs 


2 


Traditional food based menu planning slighted 


1 


Materials not being used by SFA staff 


1 


Training too elementary 


1 


Lacking in cohesive structure and comprehensive goal 


1 



l/ Based on the comments of 39 State agencies 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000. 
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Compliance Review s 

In their capacity as administrators of the programs within their States, SAs are responsible for 
monitoring program performance and for extensive record-keeping activities. They are 
required to conduct administrative reviews of all SFAs within their States on a prescribed 
schedule. Prior to the adoption of the SMI, these reviews were conducted on a four-year 
cycle. That is, each SFA was reviewed every four years. As part of an effort to reduce the 
State agency’s administrative burden, the length of this cycle was extended to five years. At 
the same time, State agencies were assigned a new responsibility. They were asked to conduct 
periodic evaluations of SFA compliance with the nutrition standards that became effective in 
SY 1996/97 under the SMI. These evaluations were to be conducted on a 5-year schedule too 
and could be conducted concurrently with the administrative reviews, at the discretion of the 
State agency. In the proposed “any reasonable approach” rule to the menu planning options, 
the USDA has proposed an initial review cycle of seven years. 

The details of the nutrition evaluation depend on the menu planning system in use. For those 
SFAs using NSMP or ANSMP, the SA is directed to review the menus and production records 
and to assess the district’s nutrient analysis for a one-week period. It can be any week of the 
current school year prior to the period of review. For those SFAs using food-based menu 
planning systems, the State agency must conduct its own nutrient analysis on the menus 
served during the review period to determine if the nutrition standards are being met. For 
those SFAs using food-based systems that conduct their own nutrient analysis, the SA may 
review the district’s analysis in lieu of conducting its own. Within each SFA, State agencies 
must review at least one school for each type of menu planning technique in use. Reviews are 
limited to lunches unless a different menu planning system is used exclusively for breakfasts. 

In those instances where it is found that the nutritional standards are not being met, SFAs are 
required to develop, with the help of their State agencies, an improvement plan designed to 
remedy the deficiency. State agencies are then to monitor the execution of these plans. 

Since the survey on which this analysis is based requested information on activities occurring 
in SY 1996/97, the initial year that these requirements became effective, several SAs were still 
in a “start-up” phase. As noted from the responses to other questions, at least some States 
were finding it a struggle to train State and SFA personnel for the new program prior to its 
going into effect. The proposal to extend the initial cycle to seven years has also taken some 
pressure off the States. This is reflected in the fact that 14 SAs had not yet conducted any 
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reviews at the time of the survey in early 1998, IVi years after the new requirements came into 
effect. 

Of the 36 SAs that had begun conducting SMI compliance reviews, 12 had conducted reviews 
for at least 30% of their SFAs which means that they were at least on schedule to comply with 
the five-year cycle and several were well ahead of schedule. Still, most States were in the 
early stages of undertaking these reviews. Of the 36 SAs that had conducted reviews, 22 SAs 
had conducted them for fewer than 20% of their SFAs. 

At the time of the survey in the spring of 1998, SAs had conducted just over 2,400 school site 
reviews. Allowing for the fact that slightly less than one percent of all SFAs were using more 
than one menu planning system in their districts, this level of completion is equivalent to 
about 17.1% of the total. The distribution of completed reviews by type of menu planning 
system is generally in conformance with the overall distribution of menu planning systems. 
The only significant difference was that proportionately more reviews had been completed 
among the enhanced food-based systems and proportionately fewer among the traditional 
food- based. 

When the compliance review discloses that an SFA has failed to meet the prescribed 
nutritional standards, the State agency works with the district to develop an improvement plan 
and monitors the district’s progress. Of the reviews conducted during the first IVi to 2 years 
of the SMI, nearly half (47%) resulted in States issuing improvement plans. While this share 
would seem to be high, it may be indicative of the start-up problems that are being 
encountered by many SFAs. 

Also, while corrective action is required for failure to meet fat, saturated fat, vitamin A, 
vitamin C, protein, iron, calcium, and calorie standards, it is left to the SA to determine if 
corrective action is required on other standards such as cholesterol, sodium, fiber, and food 
variety. So requirements for corrective action do not necessarily mean that an SFA has failed 
to meet one of the eight prescribed nutrient standards. 

When the incidence of corrective action plans is viewed at the State level, there are indications 
that SAs might be applying substantially different standards in determining when 
improvement plans are required. This is suggested by the finding that 10 SAs reported that 
none of the SFAs reviewed in their States required improvement plans while in 21 States, 40% 
or more of all SFAs reviewed were found to be in need of such plans. 
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Table VIII-9: SMI Compliance Reviews Conducted by State Child Nutrition Agencies in 

SYs 1996/97 and 1997/98 





Number of State agencies 


Number of State agencies reporting that they had conducted SMI compliance 




reviews since start of SY 1 996/97 


36 


Share of SFAs within individual State having received an SMI compliance 




review: 




40% or more 


8 


30-39% 


4 


20-29% 


2 


10-19% 


11 


1-9% 


11 




School sites reviewed 


Number of school sites reviewed for SMI compliance using: 


Number Share of total 


Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 


394 16.2 


Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 


50 2.1 


Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 


1,368 56.4 


Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 


594 24.5 


Other Menu Planning Systems 


32 1.3 


Total 


2,426 100.0 


Public SFAs requiring improvement plans: 




Total number 


1,129 


Number of SFAs requiring improvement plans as percent of total number of 




SFAs reviewed within the State: 




40% or more 


21 


20-39% 


3 


1-19% 


2 


0 


10 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000 



Respondents to the State survey were asked to estimate the average number of hours required 
to conduct an individual on-site SMI review, depending on the menu planning system in use 
and whether the school served lunch only or both lunch and breakfast. The total time devoted 
to the review, including time for preparation and travel to and from the site was to be reported. 

The median number of hours per review ranged between 14 and 19 person- hours for lunch 
only sites and between 15 and 24 for those schools serving both lunch and breakfast. Slightly 
more hours were spent conducting reviews for food -based planning systems than for those 
using NSMP or ANSMP. About 20% more hours were devoted to reviews of SFAs serving 
both lunch and breakfast than for those serving lunch only. Since a separate analysis of 
breakfast menus is not required unless a different menu planning system is being used for 
breakfast, it is not clear why these school districts are requiring more time unless it is due to 
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the influence of those few districts that are using a different planning system for their 
breakfasts. 



Table VIII-10: Number of Person-Hours Required to Conduct SMI School Site Reviews , 

SYs 1996/97 and 1997/98 



Menu planning system used 


Served lunch only 


Served lunch and breakfast 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


















NSMP 


12 


14 


2-30 


17 


15 


3-64 


ANSMP 


17 


16 


7-28 


21 


19 


8-40 


Enhanced Food-Based 


22 


19 


4-48 


27 


24 


6-75 


Traditional Food-Based 


20 


17 


4-48 


23 


20 


6-58 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 



FNS staff, working with SA representatives, developed prototype forms, instructions, and 
guidance that were made available to the States for use in conducting SMI compliance 
reviews. Respondents to the SA survey were asked whether they had used these forms in 
conducting reviews and, if so, whether they had used them in the form they were provided or 
had made changes. They were also asked for any suggestions they might have for making 
improvements in these materials. 

Of the 36 SAs that had conducted compliance reviews at the time of the survey, all but one 
used the prototype forms provided by FNS. Of the 35 SAs that used the forms, 29 agencies 
used them in the form they were provided or with what the respondents considered “minor 
changes.” Several SAs offered suggestions; the most frequently offered suggestion was to 
eliminate duplication in the information that was being requested. 



Table VIII-11: State Agency Use of Prototype Review Forms in Conducting SMI 



Compliance Reviews 



Use of forms 


Number of State agencies 


Used as provided 


15 


Used with minor changes 


14 


Used with major changes 


6 


Not used* 


15 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 

* Note: At the time this information was collected, 14 State agencies had not conducted compliance 
reviews. 
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Table VIII-12: State Agency Comments on Needed Changes in the Forms, Instructions , or 
Guidance Provided for Conducting SMI Reviews 



Nature of the comment 


Number of State agencies 
commenting 


Eliminate duplication of the information requested 


8 


Add questions on assorted topics 


4 


It is premature to suggest changes 


4 


Question value of the review 


2 


Incorporate suggested means of improvement 


1 


Substitute “analysis” for “review” to make it seem less threatening 


1 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000. 



Participation in ANSMP 

Only 15 of the 50 SAs were preparing to provide the SFAs in their States with an ANSMP 
system, of which 12 were operational in SY 1997/98. Within the 12 States where ANSMP 
was operational, only 3.2% of all SFAs were using the system. A majority (9) of the SAs that 
were providing ANSMP were using outside expertise to develop the system. Only six SAs 
were developing it in-house. 



Table VIII-13: State Child Nutrition Agency Participation in ANSMP, 

SY 1997/98 



Item 


Number of State agencies 


Percent of total 


Provide an ANSMP system for SFAs in State 


15 


30 


Responsibility for development rests principally with: 






State agency staff 


6 


40 


Outside consultant 


5 


33 


Other 


4 


27 


ANSMP system is currently operational 


12 


80 


Total Number of SFAs using ANSMP provided by State 
Agency 


Number of SFAs 
127 


Percent of total 
3.2 % of States 
offering ANSMP 
and 0.9% of all 
States 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , 2000. 
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Problems Encountered in Implementing SMI 



Problems Encountered by State Agencies 

The State agencies were asked if they had encountered problems in securing particular pieces 
of information required in monitoring implementation of the SMI. For the most part, agencies 
reported that obtaining the required information was either “not a problem” or was a “minor 
problem.” However, some items proved to be more troublesome, three of which were 
described as presenting a “major problem” by more than 20 SAs. They were, beginning with 
the most frequently mentioned, the availability of: standardized recipes, manufacturer’s 
product specifications and nutrition information, and SFA production records. 



Table VIII-14: Potential Problems Encountered by State Agencies in Monitoring 



Implementation of the SMI , SY 1997/98 





Share of State agencies reporting: 


Potential problems 


Not a 
problem 


Minor 

problem 


Major 

problem 


Not 

applicable 


Incomplete/missing menus 


46 


percent 
36 14 


4 


Incomplete/missing production records including 
grades/portion sizes 


10 


44 


42 


4 


Missing standardized recipes 


6 


34 


56 


4 


Missing manufacturer’s product specifications/nutrition 
information of processed foods 


8 


42 


46 


4 


Missing estimates of a la carte sales and adult meals 


22 


44 


26 


8 


Incomplete records of menu 

substitution/additions/deletions/leftovers 


14 


64 


18 


4 


Missing printouts of nutrient analyses 


52 


28 


6 


14 


Determining which menu planning system is being used 


56 


32 


6 


6 


Defining reimbursable meals 


52 


38 


6 


4 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 
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Problems Encountered by School Food Authorities 

Based on their experience providing training and technical assistance to SFAs and in 
monitoring their performance in implementation of the SMI, SAs were asked for their 
assessment of the extent to which SFAs were having problems in accomplishing specific 
required tasks. Since the list of relevant tasks is dependent on the menu planning system 
being used, SAs were asked to make separate assessments for SFAs using nutrient standard 
menu planning and those using food-based menu planning systems. Each are discussed 
below. 

Problems in Implementation Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 

In reacting to a list of 19 key tasks or outcomes associated with implementation of nutrient 
standard menu planning, most SAs indicated that their accomplishment by SFAs in their 
States was either a “minor problem” or “not a problem.” The three tasks that appeared to pose 
the greatest challenge to SFAs, in the view of SAs, were: adhering to standardized recipes, 
data entry for menu analysis, and obtaining nutritional information from manufacturers. Each 
of these tasks were identified as a “major problem” by at least 20 SAs. 

Projecting servings for weighted analysis might have been viewed as a greater problem by 
more SAs had waivers not been so widely available. Of the 50 SAs, 14 indicated this task was 
“not applicable” to their States. Of the remaining SAs, 17 characterized it as a “minor 
problem” for SFAs while 14 saw it as a “major problem.” 

Accomplishment of the principal goal of the SMI of “meeting nutrient standards” was 
considered at most a “minor problem” by 86% of those SAs that commented on the level of 
difficulty. To the extent this is based on an informed view of SFA performance, this is an 
important indication of the opportunity for the ultimate success of the SMI. In a similar vein, 
it is noted that a significant majority (over 80%) of those SAs responding view the task of 
gaining stakeholder acceptance of the SMI as a “minor problem” at most. 
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Table VIII-15: Extent to Which SFAs Using Nutrient Standard Menu Planning Systems 
have Encountered Problems in Implementing the SMI as Reported by State Child 
Nutrition Agencies y SY 199 7/9 8 





Share of State agencies reporting: 




Task 


Not a 
problem 


Minor 

problem 


Major 

problem 


Not 

applicable 


Defining reimbursable meals 


12 


percent 

54 20 


14 


Counting reimbursable meals 


34 


36 


16 


14 


Implementing offer vs. serve 


12 


46 


28 


14 


Maintaining records of menu 
substitution/additions/deletions/leftovers 


16 


50 


20 


14 


Maintaining food production records 


22 


44 


20 


14 


Controlling portions 


28 


42 


14 


16 


Adhering to standardized recipes 


6 


38 


42 


14 


Data entry for menu analysis 


4 


42 


40 


14 


Projecting servings for weighted analysis 


10 


34 


28 


28 


Use of approved software 


56 


12 


18 


14 


Recipe analysis 


24 


44 


18 


14 


Use of nutrient database 


32 


36 


18 


14 


Updating nutrient database 


14 


46 


22 


18 


Age/grade groupings for menu analysis 


24 


42 


20 


14 


Meeting nutrient standards 


6 


68 


12 


14 


Gaining student acceptance of the SMI 


26 


44 


16 


14 


Gaining parent acceptance of the SMI 


34 


40 


12 


14 


Gaining administrators acceptance of the SMI 


26 


48 


12 


14 


Obtaining manufacturer’s product 
specifications/nutrient information 


2 


44 


40 


14 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 
Problems in Implementing Food-Based Menu Planning Systems 



Most of the tasks confronting school districts using food-based menu planning systems are 
seen by a majority of SAs as not posing a major problem for the SFAs. Of the 13 tasks 
identified in the survey, eight were judged either “not a problem” or a “minor problem” by at 
least 40 of the 50 SAs. There were two major exceptions for which at least 20 SAs indicated 
that the tasks represented a “major problem.” These tasks - adhering to standardized recipes 
and obtaining nutritional information from manufacturers - were also considered major 
problems by more than 40% of the States for Nutrient Standard Menu Planning systems. 
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Thirty-nine of the 50 SAs view the objective of meeting nutrient standards by food-based 
systems as a “minor problem,” at worst. However, 1 1 States report that the accomplishment 
of this objective will involve “major problems.” Given the centrality of this objective to the 
success of the SMI, this level of concern over the difficulty of the task underscores the need 
for identifying ways of making the objective less problematic. 



Table VIII-16: Extent to Which SFAs Using Food-Based Menu Planning Systems have 
Encountered Problems in Implementing the SMI as Reported by State Child Nutrition 

Agencies , SY1997/98 







Share of State agencies reporting: 




Task 


Not a 
problem 


Minor 

problem 


Major 

problem i 


Not 

ipplicable 


Defining reimbursable meals 


74 


percent 

24 2 


0 


Counting reimbursable meals 


86 


12 


2 


0 


Implementing offer vs. serve 


60 


36 


4 


0 


Maintaining records of menu 
substitution/additions/deletions/leftovers 


30 


52 


18 


0 


Maintaining food production records 


24 


50 


26 


0 


Controlling portions 


38 


46 


16 


0 


Adhering to standardized recipes 


2 


42 


56 


0 


Age/grade groupings for menu analysis 


22 


44 


28 


6 


Meeting nutrient standards 


12 


66 


22 


0 


Gaining student acceptance of the SMI 


36 


46 


18 


0 


Gaining parent acceptance of the SMI 


46 


44 


8 


2 


Gaining administrators acceptance of the SMI 


32 


56 


12 


0 


Obtaining manufacturer’s product 
specifications/nutrient information 


8 


48 


44 


0 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, 2000. 
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General Information 

This questionnaire is to be completed by the School Food Director. 

Please answer each question directly on the questionnaire by checking the appropriate box or by writing 
your response in the space provided. 

Some factual questions may request information that may not be readily available from office records 
(e.g., average daily attendance). Informed estimates are acceptable for such questions. 

We realize that you are very busy; however, we hope that you can complete the questionnaire and return 
it to The Gallup Organization in the prepaid, self-addressed envelope provided as soon as possible. 
Respondents will be afforded sufficient time to complete and return the questionnaire — 30 days to gather 
the necessary information from other members of agency staff — to the extent this is required. 

Your cooperation is needed to ensure that the results of this survey are nationally representative, 
accurate, and timely. 

Survey Instructions 



Please follow the steps below carefully when completing this survey. 

• Use a blue or black ink pen only. 

• Do not use ink that soaks through the paper. 

• Make solid marks that fit in the response boxes. 

• Make no stray marks on the survey. 

• To answer the survey questions, please mark the appropriate 
answer in each box. 

Uses of the Data 

The data from this survey will be used by federal and state policy makers to address issues regarding the 
implementation of the School Meals Initiative and related child nutrition programs. 

Confidentiality 

As a matter of policy, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Consumer Service, is required to 
protect the privacy of individuals who participate in surveys. The information provided on this form will be 
kept strictly confidential. Your responses will be merged with those of other respondents, and the 
answers you give will never be identified as yours. You may skip any questions you do not wish to answer; 
however, we hope you answer as many questions as you can. 

Questions 

If you have any questions, please call the Gallup Project Director, Dr. Sameer Abraham, or the Project 
Coordinator, Colleen Sullivan, toll-free at 1-888-486-6335 during normal business hours (8:30 a.m.- 
5:00 p.m. CST). 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 



Public reporting burden for this collection of information is estimated to average 108 minutes per response, including the 
time for reviewing instructions, searching existing data sources, gathering and maintaining the data needed, and 
completing and reviewing the collection of information. Send comments regarding this burden estimate or any other aspect 
of this collection of information, including suggestions for reducing this burden, to Department of Agriculture, Clearance 
Officer, OIRM, Room 404-W, Washington, D.C. 20250; and to the Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs, Office of 
Management and Budget, Washington, D.C. 20503. 
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Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
(Assisted NuMenus) 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels 
using approved menu cycles based on nutrient 
analysis conducted outside of the SFA. 

Elementary School 

Schools classified as elementary by state and 
local practice and composed of any span of 
grades not above Grade 8. A preschool or 
kindergarten is included under this heading only if 
it is an integral part of an elementary school or a 
regularly established school system. 

Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels by 
offering specific food items in prescribed 
quantities. 

Middle/Secondary Schools 

Schools that have no grade lower than Grade 6 
and continue through Grade 12. 

National School Lunch Program (NSLP) 

A Federal meal program, established under the 
National School Lunch Act of 1946, that provides 
nutritionally balanced, low-cost or free lunches to 
more than 25 million children each school day in 
more than 94,000 public and nonprofit private 
schools and residential child care institutions 
nationwide. 

Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NuMenus) 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels 
based on nutrient analysis of all meal items 
conducted by the SFA. 

“Other” Schools 

Schools that include grade spans other than those 
defined by Elementary and Middle/Secondary 
schools. For instance, a school with a K-12 grade 
span would be defined as an “other” school 

Provision 1 

A school with at least 80 percent of students 
eligible for free or reduced price meals, as 
determined by application once every two years 
instead of annually. A no-fee program is an 
option. 

Provision 2 

A school which serves meals at no charge to all 
children as determined by application once every 
three years. 



Provision 3 

A school that serves meals at no charge to all 
children regardless of eligibility status. 

School Breakfast Program (SBP) 

A Federal meal program that provides 
nutritionally balanced, low-cost or free breakfasts 
to more than 6 million children each school day 
in more than 65,000 public and nonprofit private 
schools and residential child care institutions 
nationwide. 

School Meals Initiative (SMI) 

Launched in 1994, the first full-scale reform of 
the school lunch program since it was 
established. Its components include: updating 
the nutritional requirements of school meals; 
nutrition education training, and technical 
assistance; improvements in the donated 
commodity program; and, streamlining program 
administration. 

Standardized Recipe 

One that has been tested and adapted for use by 
a given food service operation and found to 
produce consistent results and yield every time 
when the exact procedures are used with the 
same type of equipment, and the same quantity 
and quality of ingredients. 

Team Nutrition 

The education, training, and technical assistance 
component of the School Meals Initiative (SMI). 

Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels by 
offering specific minimum quantities of food 
items as prescribed by USDA in regulations 
issued prior to June 1995. 
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Section 1 

School District Characteristics 



1.1 How many schools are in your school 
district? 

(Record total number of schools in your district.) 



Number of Schools 



1.2 



During the 1997/98 School Year, how many 
schools in your district are participating in the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and / 
or the School Breakfast Program (SBP)? 

(Please record separately for elementary and middle/ 
secondary schools as defined in the Glossary on page 
ii. If none, enter “0". Those schools which fall outside 
these definitions should be included as “O/her". Briefly 
describe these schools in the space provided below. ) 



Number of 
Schools 



Total Number 

Number 
participating in 

both NSLP and 
SBP 

Number 
participating in 

NSLP only 

Number 
participating in 

SBP only 

Number ofSBP 
seve re-need 
schools 

Number NOT 
participating in 
either NSLP or 
SBP 



Middle/ 

Elementary Secondary 



Other 



Total 



Briefly describe any Other school types (e.g., K-8, K- 
12, etc.) here: 



1.3 Indicate total student enrollment, the number of 
students approved to receive free and reduced 
price meals as of October 31, 1997, and the 
average daily attendance, either as the number 
of students OR as a percent of enrollment. 
(Record number of students in each school category. If 
none, enter “0”.) 

Number of Students 



Elementary 



Middle/ 

Secondary 



Other 



Total 



Total Student Enrollment 



Number approved to receive: 

Free meals 



Reduced price meals 



Average Daily Attendance-Number of Students 



OR 



Average Daily Attendance-Percent of Enrollment 






i% 



1.3. a How many students included in “Total Student 
Enrollment” in Question 1.3 do not have 
access to school lunches or school breakfasts? 

(For example, kindergartners who are not in session at 
meal time or students enrolled in a school that does not 
have food services so all students bring their lunches. 
Record number of students without access to lunches or 
breakfasts in each school category. If none, enter “0”.) 

Number of Students 



Elementary 



Lunches 



Middle/ 

Secondary 



Other 



Total 





















































Breakfasts 
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1 .4 Record the number of serving days and the 
number of student lunches and student 
breakfasts served, indicating whether they were 
full price, reduced price, or free. If your district 
operates under provisions 1, 2, or 3 of the 
NSLP regulations (see Glossary, page ii), you 
may indicate the number of meals claimed in 
each category. Please provide this information 
for the 1996/1997 School Year and for October 
1997. (If there are differences among schools within 
your school district for number of serving days, provide 
the average number of serving days for the district.) 



Student Lunches 



1996/1997 
School Year 



October 

1997 



1 .5 As of October 31, 1997, what prices were 

charged to students for reimbursable full price 
and for reduced price lunches and breakfasts 
in your school district by level of school? (Do 

not include a la carte items or free meals. If full price 
meals were sold at more than one price within each 
grade level, e.g., higher prices for larger portions or 
discount for weekly full price meal ticket, please provide 
the price of the meal within each grade category that 
is purchased most frequently.) 



Student Lunch Prices 


Elementary 


Middle/ 

Secondary 


Full price lunch 


, 


□.m,i 


II 






Reduced price lunch 


s 


□.LLI.I 


E 1 LI ! 



Number of: 





Student 

Breakfast Prices 




Elementary 




Middle/ 

Secondary 


Full price breakfast 




□j i 


$ 


1. 






Reduced price breakfast 


, i 


□.LU 


$ 





1 .6 How many of each of the following types of 
kitchens does your school district currently 
operate? (Please enter number of kitchens. If none, 
enter “0”. If you have kitchen types not 
described here, please record under 
“Other” and provide a brief description.) 

Type of Kitchen 



Student Breakfasts 



1996/1997 
School Year 



October 

1997 



Number of: 

Serving days (average 
across all schools ) 

Full price breakfasts 
served/claimed 

Reduced price 
breakfasts served/ 
claimed 

Free breakfasts 
served/claimed 
(include severe 
need) 

Severe need 
breakfasts served/ 
claimed 



Central Kitchen where meals are prepared for serving 
at receiving or satellite schools. No student meals are 
served on-site at a central kitchen. 

Base Kitchen where meals are prepared for serving on- 
site and for shipment to other locations (including 
multiple locations within the same school). 

Receiving or Satellite Kitchen which obtain partially or 
fully prepared meals from a base or central kitchen or 
an outside vendor Other than heating, reheating, or 
refrigeration, no food preparations occur at a satellite 
kitchen. 

Combination Kitchens in which some food is 
prepared for on-site consumption and some food is 
received fully or partially prepared from a central or 
base kitchen. 

Qn-site Kitchen where all meals served are prepared at the 
facility in which the kitchen is located. 



Other (Please specify below.) 
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1 .7 What were the total dollar receipts of the school 
district’s food service program from each of the 
sources in the 1996/1997 School Year and during 
October 1997? (Record dollar amounts below.) 

1996/1997 October 

School Year 1997 

T ▼ 

Cash receipts from sale of 
reimbursable meals 



Federal reimbursements 
received for reimbursable meals 



State/local reimbursements 
received for reimbursable meals 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



A la carte food sales (foods 
that are priced and sold on an 
individual item basis rather than 
as a unit or complete meal) 



.00 



.00 



Other receipts (Please specify below.) 
(e.g., school staff meals, Head Start 
or Senior Citizen Programs, Summer 
Food Service, etc.) 



TOTAL RECEIPTS 

1996/1997 
School Year 

T 



October 

1997 

▼ 



.00 



.00 



1 .8 Is your food service operation currently under 
the direction of a food service management 
company? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 

□ 



Yes 



No 



1 .9 For which of the following activities are 
computers used in your food service 
operation? (The computers need not be used 
exclusively for SFA operations. Data entry may be 
performed by staff at any level and by staff from other 
departments. Mark [x] all uses.) 

Activities 

T 

Computers NOT USED at all 

in food service operations [ I 

(SKIP TO SECTION 2, PAGE 5) I I 

Procurement of goods or services .. □ 

Meal accountability □ 

Food production records □ 

Inventory control □ 

Nutrient analysis □ 

Menu planning □ 

Timekeeping □ 

Personnel staffing □ 

Internal communication I I 

(e-mail or internet) I I 

Word processing □ 

Recipe adjustment or modification .. □ 

Other (Please specify below.) 



1 


□ 


1 


□ 




□ 


1 


□ 
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Section 2 

Implementation of the School Meal 
Initiative: Status of 
Menu Planning 



2.1 How many of the schools in your school 
district are presently using each of the 
following methods in planning their lunch 
menus? (The first three options are from the new 
FCS regulations issued in June 1995 . The fourth 
option was provided by legislation approved in May 
1995. NOTE: Some individual schools may be using 
more than one menu planning method. Include those 
schools in the count of each method that they are using. 
If none, enter “0".) 

Number of Schools 

Middle/ 

Elementary Secondary Other Total 

▼ ▼ ▼ ▼ 

Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (NuMenus) 



Assisted Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning 
(Assisted NuMenus) 



Enhanced Food-Based 
Menu Planning 



Traditional Food-Based 
Menu Planning 



Other (Please specify below.) 



2.2 The documentation listed below is useful for 
purposes of conductiond nutritional 
assessments. Of the types of documentation 
listed, which ones are routinely available in your 
school district? (Mark [x] each appropriate item.) 

Available 

Menus ▼ 



Complete set of menus, including all choices 
and any changes or substitutions made to 
planned menus 




Production records 

Forecast number of reimbursable 
meals (by age/grade group) 




Planned menu items (including milk 
types and non creditable desserts) ... 




Serving sizes (by age/grade group) 




Number of servings planned for 
each menu item (by age/grade group) 




Total amount of menu item prepared 



Total amount of menu item left over 



Comments on substitutions 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Other meals 

Number of servings of each menu item used 
in a la carte, adult, and special dietary meals 




Standardized Recipes 

Number of servings 

Serving size 

Ingredients (including form and packing medium) 

Measures, weights, and/or packaging 

Preparation procedures 

Type of fats and oils used in preparation 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Commercially_processed products 

Nutritional content of commercially 
processed food items 




Nutrient analysis print out 

Printout of nutrient analyses using 
USDA-approved computer software 
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2.3 Do you use menu cycles in your program? 

(Mark [x] one box.) 




Yes 

No (SKIP TO QUESTION 2.4) 



2.3.a What is the length of the cycle, measured in 
days or weeks? (Record days or weeks below for 
each category.) 



Number of 
Days 



Number of 
Weeks 



Elementary schools 



Middle/Secondary schools 



OR 

OR 



2.3. b How many different cycle menus do you have 
during the school year? (For example, you might 
have a different cycle of menus corresponding to the 
season of the year.) 



Number of 
Cycles 

T 

Elementary schools — 

Middle/Secondary schools 



2.4 Are any of the recipes that you use fully 
standardized? (Mark [x] one box; see Glossary, 
page ii.) 




Yes 

No (SKIP TO QUESTION 2.6) 

Not Applicable (SKIP TO QUESTION 2.6) 



2.5 Overall, what proportion of your recipes are 
fully standardized? (Mark [x] one box; see 
Glossary, 
page ii.) 



□ 

□ 

□ 



All 

Most 

Some 



2.6 



For the menu planning method you have 
chosen, how far along would you say that you 
are toward full implementation of that menu 
planning method? (Mark [x] one box.) 

Fully implemented 

At least three-quarters implemented 

At least half implemented 

At least one-quarter implemented 

Have not started implementation 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



2.7 Overall, how important was each of the following 
considerations, by school type, in making your 
choice of the menu planning system that you are 
currently using? (Rate each consideration from 1 to 5 
with “ 1 " meaning not at all important and “5" meaning 
extremely important for each school type in your district. 
Mark [x] the appropriate box for each item.) 



Elementary Schools 
Considerations 



Time and labor requirements . 
Improvement in nutritional 
content of school meals 



Acceptability of meals 

Availability and/or cost of equipment 
Staff experience 



Staff skills . 



Recommendations of others . 



Other (Please specify below.) 



^ Not at all 
Important 


2 


3 


4 


Extremely 
* Important 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



2 | 

Middle/Secondary Schools | & 
Considerations 



Time and labor requirements . 
Improvement in nutritional 
content of school meals 



Acceptability of meals . 



Availability and/or cost of equipment . 
Staff experience 



Staff skills. 



Recommendations of others . 



Other (Please specify below.) 



aT £ 
E £ 



1 

...□ 


2 

□ 


3 

□ 


4 

□ 


5 

□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



o 
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Section 3 

Implementation Of The School Meals Initiative: Operational 

Procedures 



3.1 Are any schools in your district currently using Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning, Traditional 
Food Based Menu Planning, or Other Menu Planning Systems? 



1 I Yes 

I I No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.9, PAGE 8) 



Part A — Food Based Menu Planning 



3.2 



In planning lunch menus, what grade 
categories do you use? (List each grade category 
used for planning lunch menus in your district [K-6, IK- 
12, 9-12, etc.] and then record the total number of 
schools using a food based menu planning system 
[Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning, Traditional 
Meal Patterns and/or Other Menu Planning Systems.]) 



3.3 



.a How does your district publicize the nutrient 
content of the meals served? (Mark [x] all that 
apply.) 




Informational postings 



Grade Category/Grouping Number of Schools 




Handouts 




□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Labels in cafeteria 

On T.V. (e.g., public access channels) 

On-line 

Verbally 

Other (Please specify below.) 




3.3 Do the schools in your district publicize (e.g., 
through handouts or postings) the nutrient 
content of the meals served? (Mark [x] one 
response.) 




Yes, all schools disclose nutrient content 




Yes, some schools disclose nutrient content 




No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.4, PAGE 7) 
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3.3. b To whom is nutrient information publicized? 

(Mark [x] all that apply.) 



□ Parents 

□ Students 

□ Public at large 



3.4 Has your State Agency, or someone acting on 
their behalf (a contractor/consultant), 
conducted a nutrient analysis of the meals 
served in any of your schools? (Mark[x] one box.) 

□ Yes 




3.5 Do you do nutritional analysis of your 
menus? (Mark [x] one box.) 




Yes (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.6) 




No 



3.5. a What steps are you taking to ensure that the 
meals served in your school district meet the 
Dietary Guidelines? (Mark [x] all that apply.) 



3.6 (If Yes fo question 3.5) Which of the following 
software systems is/are being used to 
conduct nutrient analysis of your menus? 

(Mark [x] all that apply.) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Bon Appetit Software, Inc. 

CLM Group Inc. 

Comalex, Inc. 

CompuHELP 

Computer Assisted Food Service (CAFS) 

Computrition, Inc. 

Horizon Software (BOSS) 

Keeping TRAC Software 

Lunch Byte Systems (NUTRIKIDS) 

Nutri-Comp Software Systems (RECIPE 
EXPRESS) 

PCS Revenue Control Systems, Inc. 
School House Software 



Offer additional servings of more nutritious 
foods 

Substitute more nutritious ingredients and 
foods 

Use more nutritious techniques in food 
preparation 



No changes have been made 



Other (Please specify below.) 



> (If you do not do nutritional analysis of your 
menus, SKIP TO QUESTION 3.8, PAGE 8) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



School Lunch Computer Services, Inc. 
(Lunch Cruncher) 

School Nutrition Accountability Program 
(SNAP) 

Superior/Accu-Scan 
Other (Please specify below.) 



□ 

□ 



Do not know name of software 
Analysis done by hand 
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3.7 



In assessing the nutritional composition of 
foods in your menus, are food items weighted 
on the basis of their relative importance as 
determined by the number of either actual or 
planned servings? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 

□ 



Yes 



No 



3.8 



Is your district currently working toward 
implementing, planning to work toward 
implementing, or not planning to work toward 
implementing the Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (NSMP) in elementary or middle/ 
secondary schools? (For each school type, mark 
[x] whether you are working toward implementing 
NSMP, planning to work toward implementation, or 
not planning to work toward implementation.) 



Working 


Planning 


Not 

Planning 


T 


T 


▼ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



3.9 



Elementary schools 

Middle/Secondary 

schools 



Are any schools in your district using 
Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NuMenus) 
or Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
(Assisted NuMenus)? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 

□ 



Yes 



No (SKIP TO SECTION 4, PAGE 14) 



Part B — NuMenu/ 
Assisted NuMenu 



3.10 Which of the following NSMP software systems 
is being used to conduct nutrient analysis of 
your menus? (Mark [x] all systems that you currently 
use AND then indicate which is the primary system used.) 

System Primary 

currently in system 

use ( Mark [x] ( Mark [x] 

all that apply.) only one.) 



Bon Appetit Software, Inc □ 

CLM Group Inc □ 

Comalex, Inc □ 

CompuHELP n 

Computer Assisted Food [ l 

Service (CAFS) I I 

Computation, Inc □ 

Horizon Software (BOSS) 1 1 

Keeping TRAC Software n 

Lunch Byte Systems (NUTRIKIDS) L_| 

Nutri-Comp Software Systems [ | 

(RECIPE EXPRESS) I I 

PCS Revenue Control Systems, Inc. . □ 

School House Software □ 

School Lunch Computer [~\ 

Services, Inc. (Lunch Cruncher) I I 

School Nutrition Accountability I j 

Program (SNAP) I I 

Superior/Accu-Scan □ 

Other (Please specify below.) 



Do not know name of software . 
Analysis done by hand 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 
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3.11 What is your overall satisfaction with the 
performance of the primary software you use? 

(Mark [x] one box.) 

□ Highly satisfied 
1 I Satisfied 

□ Slightly Dissatisfied 
1 I Highly Dissatisfied 

n No opinion/don’t use software 

3.12 In conducting nutrient analysis of your lunch 
menus, what age and/or grade categories do 
you use? (List the grade or age groupings in 
NuMenu/Assisted NuMenu schools in your district and 
then record the number of schools for each grade and 
age grouping you listed.) 

Elementary Schools 

Grade Age 

Grouping OR Grouping Number 

(K-6, K-12, etc.) (3-6, 7-10, etc.) of Schools 

▼ ▼ T 




Middle/Secondary Schools 

Grade Age 

Grouping OR Grouping Number 

(K-6, K-12, etc.) (3-6, 7-10, etc.) of Schools 

▼ ▼ ▼ 




3.13 In assessing the nutritional composition of 

foods in your menus, are food items weighted 
on the basis of their relative importance as 
determined by the number of either actual or 
planned servings? (Mark [x] one box.) 



Lj Yes 

□ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.15) 

▼ 

3.14 Are a la carte food sales of those food items 
that are also reimbursable meals excluded 
from the number of actual or planned 
servings used in making this calculation? 

(Mark [x] 
one box.) 

ED Yes 

□ No 

3.15 Has re-analysis of your menus been 
necessary for any of the following reasons? 

(Mark [x] all that apply.) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Due to unavailability of ingredients or foods 

Due to changes in student preferences 

Due to cost of ingredients or foods 

To incrementally move toward nutritional 
targets 

To achieve overall nutritional targets 
Other (Please specify below.) 




□ Re-analysis of menus has NOT been 

necessary (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.17, PAGE 11) 



O 
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3.16 How often have any of your menus required 
re-analysis of their nutritional composition? 



(Mark [x] one box.) 


□ 


1 Weekly 


□ 


1 Biweekly 


□ 


1 Monthly 


□ 


1 Quarterly 


□ 


1 Semester 


□ 


I Semi-annually 


□ 


Annually 



3.17 Do the schools in your district publicize (e.g., 
through handouts or postings) the nutrient 
content of the meals served? (Mark [x] one 

response.) 




Yes; all schools disclose nutrient content 
Yes; some schools disclose nutrient content 
No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.18) 



3. 17. a How does your district publicize the 
nutrient content of the meals served? 

(Mark [x] all that apply.) 



□ Informational postings 

□ Handouts 

□ Labels in cafeteria 

□ On T.V. (e.g., public access channels) 

□ On-line 

□ Verbally 

□ Other (Please specify below.) 



3.18 Do you have any schools that use Assisted 
Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (Assisted 
NuMenus)? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ Yes 

I I No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.21, PAGE 11) 

3.19 Has your district submitted menus and recipes 
to your State Agency for approval? (Mark[x] 
one box.) 



Yes 



□ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.1 9a b) 

f 

3.1 9. a Were these menus approved in whole 
or in part? (Mark [x] one box.) 




> (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.20) 



3.19.b When do you plan to submit this 

information? (Record month and year.) 

Month Year 

▼ ▼ 



Date 



3.20 Who is (or will be) conducting nutrient 
analysis for your district? (Mark [x] one 
category. ) 



□ State Agency 

□ Another school district 

□ Private consultant 

□ Food service management company 

□ Other (Please specify below.) 
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3.21 Do you offer school breakfasts? (Mark[x] one 
box.) 




Yes 



3.24 Have you established target standards for 

carbohydrate, cholesterol, sodium, or dietary 
fiber content of breakfast menus? (Mark [x] 
one box.) 



I I No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.27, PAGE 12) 

▼ 

3.22 Are you implementing NSMP in your breakfast 
program? (Mark [x] one box.) 




Yes 



1 I No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.27, PAGE 12) 



3.23 Have you had any difficulty meeting standards 
for breakfast menus for the nutrients listed 
below? For each nutrient that you have had 
difficulty meeting standards indicate for which 
age group you have had difficulty meeting 
standards. (For every nutrient you have difficulty 
meeting breakfast menu standards, indicate all age 
groups with which you have had difficulty.) 




Yes 

No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.27, PAGE 12) 



3.25 What targets have you established for 
carbohydrates, cholesterol, sodium and 
dietary fiber for breakfast menus? (Record 
the target for each item. If there is no established 
target for an item, enter “0”.) 




% of calories 
milligrams 
milligrams 
grams 



Nutrient 

Standards 



Difficult to 
Meet? 



Yes 



No 



If Difficult, Age 
Group in Years 
(3-6, 7-10, 11-13, 
14+, Other - 
please specify) 



Total calories 


□ 


Protein 


□ 


Calcium 


□ 


Iron 


□ 


Vitamin A 


□ 



□ 


: _ - 


□ 


ID - 


□ 


1 - 


□ 


1 - 


□ 


IDL- 



Percent of calories 
from total fat 





Percent of calories I I 

from saturated fat ... I I 




3.26 Have you had any difficulty meeting these 
targets? (Mark [x] one box.) 



Difficult to Meet? 




Yes 


No 


Targets 


T 


T 


Percent of calories 
from carbohydrates 


□ 


i 


□ 


Cholesterol 


□ 


i 


□ 


Sodium 


□ 


i 


□ 


Dietary fiber 1 


□ 


i 


□ 
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3.27 Are you implementing NSMP in your lunch 
program? (Mark [x] one box.) 



a 

□ 



Yes 



No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.33, PAGE 13) 



3.28 Have you had any difficulty meeting 

standards for lunch menus (or combined 
breakfast and lunch menu analysis) for the 
nutrients listed below? For each nutrient that 
you have had difficulty meeting standards 
indicate for which age group you have had 
difficulty meeting standards. (For every nutrient 
you have difficulty meeting lunch menu standards, 
indicate all age groups with which you have difficulty.) 



Nutrient 

Standards 



Difficult to 
Meet? 

Yes No 



If Difficult, Age 
Group in Years 
(3-6, 7-10, 11-13, 
14+, Other- 
please specify) 



Total calories . □ □ 

Protein.... □ □ 

Calcium ... □ □ 

Iron □ □ 

Vitamin A ... □ □ 

Percent of calories I I | I 

from total fat I I I I 



Percent of calories 
from saturated fat 






3.29 Have you established target standards for 

carbohydrate, cholesterol, sodium, or dietary 
fiber content of lunch (or combined breakfast 
and lunch analysis) menus? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 



Yes 



No (SKIP TO QUESTION 3.33, PAGE 13) 



3.30 What targets have you established for 
carbohydrates, cholesterol, sodium and 
dietary fiber for lunch (or combined breakfast 
and lunch analysis) menus? (Record the target 
for each item. If there is no established target for an 
item, enter " 0 ”.) 



Carbohydrate 



Cholesterol 



Sodium 



Dietary fiber 



% of calories 



milligrams 



milligrams 



grams 



3.31 Have you had any difficulty meeting these 
targets for lunch (or combined breakfast and 
lunch analysis) menus? (Mark [x] one box.) 



Difficult to Meet? 




Yes 


No 


Targets 


▼ 


▼ 


Percent of calories 
from carbohydrates 


□ 


i 


□ 


Cholesterol 


□ 


i i 


□ 


Sodium 


□ 


i i 


□ 


Dietary fiber 


□ 


i i 


□ 



(NOTE: IF NSMP IS IMPLEMENTED IN BOTH 

BREAKFAST AND LUNCH PROGRAMS , CONTINUE. 

OTHERWISE, SKIP TO QUESTION 3.33, PAGE 14.) 

3.32 Does the nutrient analysis conducted for 
schools in your school district result in a 
single analysis that combines breakfast and 
lunch menus? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 

□ 



Yes 



No 
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3.33 Since implementing NSMP (NuMenus/ 
Assisted NuMenus) are your meals very 
different, somewhat different, or is there no 
difference in the meals you offer? (Mark [x] one 
response per menu and school type.) 



Very Somewhat No 

Different Different Difference 

▼ ▼ ▼ 


Not 

Applicable 

T 


Breakfast menus 

Elementary school 


□ 


i 


□ 




□ 


i 




□ 


Middle/Secondary school 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 


1 


□ 


Lunch menus 

Elementary school I 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 




□ 


Middle/Secondary school 


□ 




□ 


i i 


□ 




1 


□ 


Special menus (deli, salad 
bars, etc.) 

Elementary school 1 1 




□ 


I 


□ 




1 


□ 


Middle/Secondary school 1 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 


□ 




1 


□ 



3.34 Since implementing NSMP, do you and/or your 
staff spend more time, the same amount of 
time or less time on planning breakfast and/or 
lunch menus? (Mark [x] one response in each row.) 





More 

Time 


Same Amount 
ofTime 


Less 

Time 


Not 

Applicable 




▼ 


T 


T 


▼ 


Breakfast 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Lunch 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



3.35 Since implementation of NSMP have a la carte 
sales increased, not changed, or decreased? 

(For each type of school, mark [x] the type of change 
implementation of NSMP has had on a la carte sales. 

If a la carte items are not offered, mark [x] a la carte 
not offered.) 



Elementary 



Middle/Secondary . 



Increased No Decreased 

Sales Change Sales 



□ □ 
D □ □ 



A La Carte 
Not Offered 



□ 

□ 



3.36 Has implementing NSMP been a significant 
burden, a minor burden, or not a burden on 
you and/or your staff? (Mark [x] one response for 
each task.) 



Task 



Developing standardized recipes . 



Entering/analyzing recipes . 



Planning menus 

Obtaining food production 

information for weighted 

nutrient analysis 

Entering/analyzing menus 

Obtaining nutrient information 
for foods not in the database . 

Providing specifications for 
purchased foods 

Monitoring foods received to 
ensure that specifications 
are met 



Training food service staff . 



Entering product information 

Selecting appropriate items 
from database 

Retraining point of service 
staff to identify reimbursable 
meals 

Educating students to select 
reimbursable meals 

Marketing healthier food 
choices to students 

Other (Please specify below. ) 



Significant 

Burden 

w 


Minor 

Burden 

w 


Not a 
Burden 

W 


▼ 


▼ 

□ 


T 

□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


n 




□ 


n 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


...a 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Section 4 

Impact Of The School Meals 
Initiative (SMI) 

4.1 Since initiating SMI has there been an 
increase, no change, a decrease or total 
elimination of the following menu related 
features in your program? ( Mark [x] one response 
per program feature.) 





© Tj 

m O) © § 

© c co *= 

w CD CD ^ © 

CU _c a) c 

e o b s e 

o o © .o := 

£ 2 a uj 


■O 

£ 

§ 

© 


Program Feature 


▼ T ▼ T 


▼ 


Use of menu cycles 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Use of centralized menu 1 

planning 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Use of decentralized menu I 

planning 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Availability of self-serve 1 

foods/food bars 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Availability of a fa carte in 1 

elementary schools 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Availability of a la carte in 1 

middle/secondary schools 1 


□ □ □ □ 


□ 


Number of menu choices for 
reimbursable meals 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Number of new menu items I 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Portion sizes by age/ 

grade level 1 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Opportunity for local 

cafeteria options 1 


□ □ □□ 


□ 


Number of fruits and/or 
vegetables offered 


□ □ □ □ 


□ 


Variation of menu items among 1 
age/grade categories 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Marketing of menus 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Availability of offer vs. 

serve in elementary schools 


□ □□□ 


□ 


Physical layout of cafeteria 1 


□ □□□ 


u 


Oth er (Please specify below. ) 








nnnn 










□ □□□ 


U 



4.2 Since initiating SMI, has there been an 
increase, no change, a decrease or total 
elimination of the following recipe or food 
preparation features in your program? (Mark [x] 
one response per feature.) 



Recipe or Food 
Preparation Feature 

Use of standardized recipes 



□ □□□ 



Use of new USDA recipes 

Time devoted to recording food 
production information 



...□ 



□ □□ 
□ □□ 



Modification of recipes to 
improve nutritional content 
of meals 



□ □ □□ 



Modification of preparation 
methods to improve nutritional 
content of meals 





□ □ 



Purchase of new equipment 



□ □ □ □ 



"O 




▼ 









4.3 Since initiating SMI, has there been an 
increase, no change, a decrease or total 
elimination of the following food procurement 
practices in your program? (Mark [x] one 
response per practice.) 



Food Procurement 
Practices 

Purchase of fresh fruits and 
vegetables 

Purchase of prepared foods ... 

Purchase of pre-plated meals 
from outside vendors 

Use of USDA donated 
commodities 

Purchase of low-fat/ 
reduced-fat foods 

Requiring nutrition information 
from vendors 

Use and content of product 
specification 



Use of purchasing cooperatives 



© -r, 

® 8> S £ 

to (U (U © 

© -C © C 

e o b sb 

M £ £ £3 


-o 

£ 

© 


T T T T 

□ □□□ 


T 


□ □□□ 




□ □□□ 


1 1 


□ □□□ 


1 1 


□ □□□ 


1 | 


□ □ □□ 


U 


□ □□□ 


| | 


□ □□□ 


u 
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4.4 Since implementation of the SMI, has there been 
an increase, no change, or decrease in your 
costs/budget in each of the following 
categories? ( Mark [x] one box per category.) 



Category 



Food costs . 



Serving costs 





Cost 

T 


1 


□ 


ion costs i 


□ 


i 


□ 


sts 


□ 


! costs 


□ 


costs 


□ 



No Change 
in Costs 

▼ 


Decreased 

Costs 

T 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



4.5 Since implementation of the SMI, has there 
been a positive effect, no change, or a negative 
effect on program acceptance in each of the 
following areas? (Mark [x] one response per area.) 



Positive Negative 

Effect No Change Effect 

Area ▼ ▼ ▼ 


Program participation 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 


□ 


Student acceptance 


□ 


i i 


□ 


i 


□ 


Parental support 


□ 


i 


□ 


i i 


□ 


Adult staff acceptance 


□ 


i 


c 


i 


□ 


Overall acceptability 
of menu choices 


□ 


i 


□ 


i 


□ 



4.6 In comparison to how students ate before 
school lunches were required to comply with 
the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, have 
you noticed any changes in the amount of 
food students throw away (do not eat) at 
lunchtime? (Mark [x] one box for each food.) 



Students Students 
Waste Waste No 

More Less Change 

Food ▼ ▼ ▼ 


Don’t 

Know 

▼ 


Milk 


□ 


i 


□ 


1 


□ 


1 


i 


□ 


Main dish/entree 


□ 


i 


c 


1 


□ 


1 


i 


□ 


Bread or bread alternate .... 


□ 


i i 


c 


1 


□ 


1 


i 


□ 


Salad/raw vegetables 


□ 


t i 


c 


1 


□ 


1 


i 


□ 


Cooked vegetables 
(other than french fries) 


□ 


i 


□ 


1 


□ 




i 


□ 


Fruit i 


□ 


i 


□ 


1 1 


□ 




i 


□ 


Desserts 


□ 


i 


□ 


1 1 


□ 




i 


□ 



CONTINUE TO NEXT PAGE . 
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4.7 Since implementing the SMI, has the number 
of food choices offered in reimbursable meals 
increased, not changed, or decreased in the 
schools in your district? (For each of the 
following school types and food categories , please 
indicate if there has been a change in number of 
choices since initiating the SMI. Mark [x] only one 
response per category.) 



Elementary Schools 



Entrees . 



Fruit. 



Vegetables . 



Grain/Bread . 



Milk. 



Desserts . 



Other (Please specify below.) 



Choices 

Increased 

T 


No 

Change 

T 


Choices 

Decreased 

▼ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


...□ 


□ 


□ 


1 

ID 


□ 


□ 



□ □ □ 



Choices No Choices 
Increased Change Decreased 

Middle/Secondary Schools ▼ ▼ ▼ 

Entrees □ □ □ 

™ □ □ □ 

Vegetables □ □ □ 

Grain/Bread □ □ □ 

Milk □ □ □ 

Desserts □ □ □ 

Other (Please specify below.) 



□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 



4.8 Since implementing the SMI, has the portion 
size offered in reimbursable meals increased, 
not changed, or decreased in the schools in 
your district? (For each of the following school 
types and food categories, please indicate if there has 
been a change in portion size since initiating the SMI. 
Mark [x] one response per category.) 



Elementary Schools 



Portion Size No Portion Size 
Increased Change Decreased 



Entrees □ 

Fruit □ 

Vegetables □ 

Grain/Bread □ 

Milk EU 

Desserts □ 

Other (Please specify below.) 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Portion Size No Portion Size 
Increased Change Decreased 



Middle/Secondary Schools 

Entrees □ □ □ 

M □ □ □ 

Vegetables □ □ □ 

Grain/Bread □ □ □ 

Mnk d d n 

Desserts □ □ □ 

Other (Please specify below.) 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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4.9 Since implementing the SMI, has the number 
of a la carte items offered at lunch increased, 
not changed, or decreased in your school 
district? (Mark [x] one response per category.) 



items 



No 



Items 



Increased Change Decreased 



Elementary Schools 



Entrees. 



Desserts . 



Beverages 
(including milk) . 

Side dishes 



Snacks . 



.□ □ 
.□ □ 
.□ □ 
.□ □ 
.□ □ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Other (Please specify below.) 



]□ □ □ 
]□ □ □ 



Items 



No 



items 



Middle/ 

Secondary Schools 

Entrees 



Increased Change Decreased 



Desserts . 



Beverages 
(including milk) . 

Side dishes 



Snacks . 



.□ □ 
.□ □ 
.□ □ 
.□ □ 
.□ □ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Other (Please specify below.) 

i n □ □ 



]□ □ □ 



A La 

Carte Not 
Offered 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

A La 

Carte Not 
Offered 

T 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



4.10 Since implementing SMI, have you had major 
difficulty, some difficulty, or no difficulty in 
dealing with the following operational tasks? 

(Mark [x] one response per operational task.) 



Operational Tasks 

Documenting last-minute 
substitutions 



Major Some No 
Difficulty Difficulty Difficulty 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

Moving students through the line ... □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Substituting nutritionally- 
comparable foods 

Defining a reimbursable meal 
Implementing offer vs. serve . 
Serving planned portions 



Adhering to standardized 
recipes 

Maintaining food production 
records 



Separating a la carte and 
reimbursable sales 



Obtaining production information I I 

for self-serve bars I I 

Other (Please specify below.) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



1 


□ 


1 

1 


□ 




□ 


1 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Section 5 

Training And Technical Assistance 


5.1 Are you or a member of your staff familiar with 
the USDA developed materials listed below? 
For each of the USDA developed materials 
you, or a member of your staff, are familiar 
with, did you find the material to be very 
useful, of some use, or of no use to you in 
implementing the School Meals Initiative? (For 
each USDA developed material that your are familiar 
with, indicate whether it was very useful, of some use, 
or no use to you in implementing the School Meals 
Initiative.) 


Are You 
Familiar With? 


If Yes, 

How Useful? 


Yes No 

▼ ▼ 


Of Of 

Very some no 

useful use use 

▼ TV 


Healthy School Meals [ 1 1 1 

Training Manual 1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ 


A Menu Planner for f 1 r”j 

Healthy School Meals 1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ 


A Tool Kit for Healthy 1 1 1 I 

School Meals 1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ 


Assisted NuMenus 1 1 1 1 

Resource Guide 1 I I 1 


□ □ □ 


USDA’s Great Nutrition 

Adventure Action 1 1 1 j 

Packets 1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ 


School Lunch 1 1 1 1 

Challenge Recipes I I I I 


□ □ □ 


Serving it Safe: a f 1 i 1 

Manager’s Tool Kit I I I I 


□ □ □ 


Choice Plus Food 

Purchasing Manual 1 1 1 I 

Reference Guide 1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ 


Culinary Training Video 1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ 



5.2 From which of the following sources have 

you, or anyone on your staff, received training 
and/or technical assistance (in-person, printed 
matter, telephone, or e-mail) within the past 
two years? For each source of training or 
technical assistance you have received, did 
you find the source very useful, of some use, 
or of no use to you in implementing the 
School Meals Initiative? (For each source from 
which you have received training or technical 
assistance, indicate whether the training or technical 
assistance has been very useful, of some use, or of no 
use to you in implementing the School Meals Initiative.) 



Received 

Assistance? 



State Child Nutrition 
Agency 

USDAFood and 
Nutrition Information 
Center 

Healthy Schools Meals 
Resource System 
(including Meal Talk) 
on WWW 

State Nutrition Education 
Training (NET) program 

National Food Service 
Management Institute 
(NSFMI) 

Cooperative Extension 
Service 

Computer/computer 
software vendor 



Colleges or universities 

Professional or trade 
associations 



Private consultants L 

Private firms in the I 

food industry L 

Other (Please specify below.) 



If Yes, 

How Useful? 



No 


Of Of 

Very some no 

useful use use 


▼ 

□ 


▼ ▼ ▼ 

□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 
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5.3 Topics of special importance to implementa- 
tion of the School Meals Initiative are listed 
below. In which of these topics have you and / 
or your staff received training over the past 
two years? For each topic in which you re- 
ceived training, did you find the training very 
useful, of some use, or of no use to you in 
implementing the School Meals Initiative? (For 
each topic on which you have received training , indicate 
whether the training has been very useful , of some use , 
or of no use to you in implementing the School Meals 
Initiative.) 



Topic 

Menu Planning option 
under School Meals 
Initiative 

Defining reimbursable 
meals 

Use of computer/ 
computer software 

Development of 
menu cycles 

Use of standardized 
recipes 

Implementing offer 
vs. serve 

Controlling portion 
sizes 

Documenting use of 
substitute foods 

Documenting use 
of leftovers 

Marketing your 
food program 

Other (Please specify below. ) 



Received 

Training? 

Yoc Wo 


If Yes, 

How Useful? 

Of Of 

Very some no 


TtSo INU 

▼ ▼ 

□ □ 


useful use use 

V ▼ V 

□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ n 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


nn 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□Si] 


□ □ □ 


) 

□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ n 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 



5.4 On which of these topics could you and/or 
your staff benefit from additional training? 

(For each topic listed below, indicate if you or your staff 
would find additional training beneficial.) 

Additional Training 
Beneficial? 



Topic 

Menu Planning option under School 
Meals Initiative 



Defining reimbursable meals 
Use of computer/computer software 
Development of menu cycles 
Use of standardized recipes 
Implementing offer vs. serve 
Controlling portion sizes 
Documenting use of substitute foods 
Documenting use of leftovers 
Marketing your food program 
Other (Please specify below ) 



Yes 

▼ 


No 

▼ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Section 6 

Overall Assessment Of SMI 



6.1 In general, how do you find the attitude of the staff, students and parents toward the School Meals 
Initiative? Is their attitude very positive, somewhat positive, neutral, somewhat negative, or very 
negative? (Mark [x] one response per category. If you do not have staff in any of the categories, mark [x] Not Applicable.) 





Very 


Somewhat 




Somewhat 


Very 


Not 




Positive 

T 


Positive 

T 


Neutral 

T 


Negative 

T 


Negative 

T 


Applicable 

▼ 


Administrative Staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Financial Staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Kitchen Managers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cooks 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cashiers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


Students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 



6.2 As the School Food Authority Director, what is your personal opinion about the School Meals Initiative? 

(Mark [x] one box.) 



Very positive 


□ 


Somewhat positive . 


□ 


Neutral 


□ 


Somewhat negative. 


□ 


Very negative 


□ 


Undecided 


□ 
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( ' 

Please complete the section below. 


School District Name 


































































- 


- 




1 


— 






















































line 

r 








f 


Name and address of School Food Director 


Name and address of person fill 
other than School Food Directo 


3 out this survey i 


Last Name 






































Last Name 


















































First Name 






































First Name 


















































Title 






































Title 


















































Address 

Telephone 








































Address 






































































































































































































































- 








- 










EXT. 










Telephone 








- 








- 










EXT. 










































Fax 


























Fay 








- 








- 












































E-mail 






































E-mail 
















































































































How long have you been the School Food Director? (Enter number of years you have been ir 
school district. If you have been in your position less than one year, mark [x] (( Less than one year”.) 


? th 


e position in this 




Number of years 










OR 

Less than one year 


J 




] 
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Thank you for completing the questionnaire. 



Please return the completed form in the self-addressed, prepaid 
envelope provided. The form should be sent to: 

The Gallup Organization 
ATTN: Mary Beth Olson 
300 South 68 th Street Place 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 

Attention: Project USDA/School Meals Initiative 
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General Information 

This questionnaire is to be completed by the State Director of Child Nutrition Programs. 

Please answer each question directly on the questionnaire by checking the appropriate box or by 
writing your response in the space provided. Some factual questions may request information that 
may not be readily available from office records (e.g., average number of hours). Informed estimates 
are acceptable for such questions. 

We realize that you are very busy; however, we hope that you can complete the questionnaire and 
return it to The Gallup Organization in the prepaid, self-addressed envelope provided as soon as 
possible. Respondents will be afforded sufficient time to complete and return the questionnaire — 

30 days to gather the necessary information from other members of agency staff — to the extent this 
is required. Your cooperation is needed to ensure that the results of this survey are nationally 
representative, accurate, and timely. 

Survey Instructions 

Please follow the steps below carefully when completing this survey. 

• Use a blue or black ink pen only. 

• Do not use ink that soaks through the paper. 

• Make solid marks that fit in the response boxes. 

• Make no stray marks on the survey. 

• To answer the survey questions, please mark the appropriate 
answer in each box. 

Uses of the Data 

The data from this survey will be used by federal and state policy makers to address issues 
regarding the implementation of the School Meals Initiative and related child nutrition programs. 

Confidentiality 

As a matter of policy, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Consumer Service, is required to 
protect the privacy of individuals who participate in surveys. The information provided on this form 
will be kept strictly confidential. Your responses will be merged with those of other respondents, and 
the answers you give will never be identified as yours. You may skip any questions you do not wish to 
answer; however, we hope you answer as many questions as you can. 

Questions 

If you have any questions, please call the Gallup Project Director, Dr. Sameer Abraham, or the 
Project Coordinator, Colleen Sullivan, toll-free at 1-888-486-6335 during normal business hours 
(8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. CST). 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 



EXAMPLE 



RIGHT WAY 

▼ 


WRONG WAY 

▼ 


m 


E 




M 



Public reporting burden for this collection of information is estimated to average 30 minutes per response, including the time for reviewing instructions, 
searching existing data sources, gathering and maintaining the data needed, and completing and reviewing the collection of information. Send comments 
regarding this burden estimate or any other aspect of this collection of information, including suggestions for reducing this burden, to Department of 
Agriculture, Clearance Officer, OIRM, Room 404-W, Washington, D.C. 20250; and to the Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs, Office of Management 
and Budget, Washington, D.C. 20503. 
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Glossary 



Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
(Assisted NuMenus) 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels 
using approved menu cycles based on nutrient 
analysis conducted outside of the SFA. 

Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels by 
offering specific food items in prescribed 
quantities. 

National School Lunch Program (NSLP) 

A Federal meal program, established under the 
National School Lunch Act of 1946, that provides 
nutritionally balanced, low-cost or free lunches to 
more than 25 million children each school day in 
more than 94,000 public and nonprofit private 
schools and residential child care institutions 
nationwide. 

Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NuMenus) 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels 
based on nutrient analysis of all meal items 
conducted by the SFA. 

School Breakfast Program (SBP) 

A Federal meal program that provides 
nutritionally balanced, low-cost or free breakfasts 
to more than 6 million children each school day 
in more than 65,000 public and nonprofit private 
schools and residential child care institutions 
nationwide. 

School Meals Initiative (SMI) 

Launched in 1994, the first full-scale reform of 
the school lunch program since it was 
established. Its components include: updating 
the nutritional requirements of school meals; 
nutrition education training, and technical 
assistance; improvements in the donated 
commodity program; and, streamlining program 
administration. 

Standardized Recipe 

One that has been tested and adapted for use by 
a given food service operation and found to 
produce consistent results and yield every time 
when the exact procedures are used with the 
same type of equipment, and the same quantity 
and quality of ingredients. 



Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 

Attainment of minimum weekly nutrient levels by 
offering specific minimum quantities of food items as 
prescribed by USDA in regulations issued prior to 
June 1995. 
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Section 1 

Background 



1. How many public School Food Authorities 
(SFAs) within the state are currently 
participating in child nutrition programs? 

(Record number of SFAs.) 



Number of public SFAs participating 
in child nutrition programs 



3. How many public SFAs within the state 
requested and received waivers for the use 
of weighted nutrient analysis? (Record number 
of SFAs. If none , enter “0".) 



Number of public SFAs 



2. Of the total number of public SFAs within the 
state participating in child nutrition programs, 
how many are currently using each of the 
following menu planning options? (Some SFAs 
can be using more than one menu planning system. The 
total number of menu planning options in use might 
therefore exceed the total number of SFAs in the state; 
see Glossary, page ii. If none, enter “0”.) 



Number of public SFAs currently using: 



Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (NuMenus) 



Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (Assisted NuMenus) 



Enhanced Food-Based 
Menu Planning 



Traditional Food-Based 
Menu Planning 



Other 



4. We are interested in learning about the 

training and education of persons engaged in 
monitoring and technical assistance in 
support of the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs for your Agency. 

How many full-time equivalent (FTE) workers 
have degrees or formal training in nutrition or 
a related field? Please indicate how many FTE 
workers with formal training or degrees are 
employed directly by the Agency and how 
many FTE workers are employed by someone 
hired by this Agency to monitor National 
School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. 

(Exclude any workers who might be engaged in the 
storage or distribution of donated commodities or in any 
other activity not directly related to the administration of 
Child Nutrition Programs. Record number for each 
category. If none, enter “0”.) 



Number of FTE staff 



Agency Staff 



Contracted Staff 



Individual Consultants 
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Section 2 

Menu Planning Options! 



5. What role has your Agency played in assisting public SFAs in the selection and implementation of new 
menu planning systems during the past two school years (1995-96 and 1996-97 School Years)? 

Has your Agency, or someone working on your behalf (contractors), provided public SFAs with: 

5a. Assistance in training sessions? (Mark [x] one box.) 

□ 



Yes 



□ 



No 



What level of assistance was provided during the 1995-96 and 1996-97 school years? (If none, enter u 0 n .) 
N umber of training sessions assisted 



b. 



c. 



N umber of public SFAs represented 
Number of public SFA staff attending 



5b. Nutritional expertise either directly or through an outside organization? (Mark [x] one box.) 

1 I Yes 

I I No 

5c. Computer expertise either directly or through an outside organization? (Mark [x] one box.) 

I 1 Yes 
□ No 

5d. On-site technical assistance? 



1 1 Yes — 




1 1 No 


▼ 



What level of assistance was provided during the 1995-96 and 1996-97 school years? 
(If none, enter "0”.) 



Number of on-site visits 
Number of SFAs visited 



[If assistance in training sessions or on-site technical assistance is provided by your agency, go to Question 5e., page 3; 
otherwise, skip to Question 6, page 4.] 
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5e. Which of the following topics were treated in the training sessions or on-site assistance provided by your agency? (Mark [x] 
one box for each item.) 



Defining reimbursable meals 

Procedures used in counting reimbursable meals 

Implementing offer versus serve 

Maintaining records of menu substitutions/additions/deletions/leftovers . 

Maintaining food production records 

Portion control 

Adherence to standardized recipes 

Data entry for menu analysis 

Projecting servings for weighted analysis 

Use of approved software 

Recipe analysis 

Use of nutrient database 

Updating nutrient database 

Age/grade grouping used in menu analysis 

Meeting nutrient standards 

Gaining student acceptance of the SMI 

Gaining parent acceptance of the SMI 

Gaining administrators acceptance of the SMI 

Obtaining manufacturer's product specifications/nutrient information .... 
Other (If Yes, please specify below.) 



Yes 

▼ 


No 

▼ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Section 3 

Monitoring SFA Compliance With 
The School Meals Initiative (SMI) 



6. Has your Agency, or someone acting on your 
behalf (contractors), provided an Assisted 
NuMenus system for SFAs in your state? (Mark 
[x] one box.) 

HD Yes 

□ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 11) 



11. How many public SFAs have received an SMI 
compliance review by your Agency, or someone 
acting on your behalf (contractors), since the 
start of the 1996-97 School Year? (Record number 
If none, enter “0”.) 



Number of public SFAs 



7. Who has been principally responsible for 
development of the system? (Mark [x] one box.) 

State Agency staff 

Outside consultant 

Other (Please specify below.) 




8. Which software was used? (Please specify below.) 



9. Is the system currently operational? (Mark [x] 
one box.) 

1 1 Yes 

I I No 



□ 

□ 

□ 



12a. How many unique public school sites were 
reviewed when conducting these SMI 
reviews? (Record number of schools. If none, enter 
“ 0 ”.) 



Total number of schools reviewed 



12b. In conducting these SMI reviews, what was 
the total number of public school sites 
reviewed for each of the following types of 
menu planning systems? (If an individual school 
was using more than one menu planning system, 
include that school in the total count for each of the 
menu planning systems used. ) 



Number of school sites reviewed 

(Record number for each category. If none, enter “0”.) 



Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (NuMenus) 



Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (Assisted NuMenus) 



Enhanced Food-Based 
Menu Planning 



Traditional Food-Based 
Menu Planning 



Other 



10. How many public SFAs in the state are 
currently using the system your agency 
provided? (Record number. If none, enter “0”.) 



Number of public SFAs 



13. How many public SFAs required corrective 
action plans as a result of these SMI reviews? 

(Record number If none, enter “0".) 



Number of public SFAs 
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14. On the basis of your experience in conducting SMI reviews, what is the average number of State 
Agency or contractor person-hours that were required to conduct an individual school site review in 
each of the following situations? Include all time devoted to SMI review-nutrient analysis (whether on 
site or off-site), on-site observation, travel, etc. (Please record the AVERAGE number of hours required to 
conduct a site review for each type of school.) 



Planning System Used 

Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning (NuMenus) 



Assisted Nutrient Standard 
Menu Planning (Assisted NuMenus) 



Enhanced Food-Based Menu 
Planning 



Traditional Food-Based Menu 
Planning 



School that 
serves lunch only 
(Record average hours.) 



School that serves 
both breakfast and lunch 
(Record average hours.) 



15. Prototype review forms, developed by the SMI Monitoring Task Force, were made available to you in 
the 1997-98 School Year. Have you made use of these forms, in whole or in part? (Mark [x] one box.) 

□ Yes; they were used as provided 

□ Yes; they were used with minor changes 

□ Yes; they were used with major changes 

□ No; they were not used 

16. What changes in the forms, instructions, and guidance to conducting SMI reviews do you suggest? 

(Please specify below.) 
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17. How do you rate the problems, If any, encountered by public SFAs using a food-based menu planning 


system in implementing the SMI? (Mark [x] one box for each item.) 








Not a 


Minor 


Major 


Not 


Potential Problems 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


Applicable 


Encountered 


T 


▼ 


▼ 


T 


Defining reimbursable meals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Counting reimbursable meals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Implementing offer versus serve 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Maintaining records of menu 

substitution/additions/deletions/leftovers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Maintaining food production records 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Controlling portions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Adhering to standardized recipes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Age/grade groupings for menu analysis 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Meeting nutrient standards 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gaining student acceptance of the SMI 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gaining parent acceptance of the SMI 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gaining administration acceptance of the SMI 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Obtaining manufacturer’s 

product specifications/nutrient information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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18. How do you rate the problems, if any, encountered by public SFAs using Nutrient Standard Menu 


Planning (NuMenus) or Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (Assisted NuMenus) in 


implementing the SMI? (Mark [x] one box for each item.) 










Not a Minor 


Major 


Not 


Potential Problems 


Problem Problem 


Problem 


Applicable 


Encountered 


▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


Defining reimbursable meals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Counting reimbursable meals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Implementing offer versus serve 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Maintaining records of menu 
substitution/additions/deletions/leftovers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Maintaining food production records 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Controlling portions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Adhering to standardized recipes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Data entry for menu analysis 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Projecting servings for weighted analysis 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Use of approved software 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Recipe analysis 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Use of nutrient database 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Updating nutrient database 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Age/grade groupings for menu analysis 


□ i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Meeting nutrient standards 


□ i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gaining student acceptance of the SMI 


□ i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gaining parent acceptance of the SMI 


□ i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gaining administration acceptance of the SMI 


□ i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Obtaining manufacturer’s product specifications/ 
nutrient information 


n i 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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19. How do you rate the problems, If any, encountered by your Agency in monitoring public SFA 
implementation of the SMI? (Mark [x] one box for each item.) 





Not a 


Minor 


Major 


Not 


Problems 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


Applicable 


Encountered 


▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


▼ 


Incomplete/missing menus 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Incomplete/missing production records 
including grades/portion sizes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Missing standardized recipes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Missing manufacturer’s product specifications/ 
nutrition information of processed foods 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Missing estimates of a la carte sales and 
adult meals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Incomplete records of menu substitution/ 
additions/deletions/leftovers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Missing printouts of nutrient analyses 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Determining which menu planning system 
is being used 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Defining reimbursable meals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Other (Please specify below.) 



Minor Major 

Problem Problem 

▼ T 



□ □ 





□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 
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20. How do you rate the training materials and technical assistance provided by the USDAto public SFAs? 

(Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Excellent 
Very good 
Adequate 

Less than adequate 
Poor 



21. How do you rate the training materials and technical assistance provided by the USDA to State 
Agencies? (Mark [x] one box.) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Excellent 
Very good 
Adequate 

Less than adequate 
Poor 



22. Do you find anything lacking in the training provided by the USDA? (Mark [x] one box.) 

□ No; nothing is lacking in the training 

□ Yes; the training lacks (Please specify below in as much detail as possible.) 
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23 . Please complete the section below . 




State 
































































Name of State Agency 






























































Name of Respondent 


























































Last First 




Title 
































































Address 






























































































































City 




































































State 






Zip Code 


































Telephone 








— 




















ext 


























Fax 








— 


































E-mail address 
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Thank you for completing the questionnaire. 



Please return the completed form in the self-addressed, prepaid 
envelope provided. The form should be sent to: 

The Gallup Organization 
ATTN: Mary Beth Olson 
300 South 68 th Street Place 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 

Attention: Project USDA/School Meals Initiative 
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